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Books that Age Well 


THE AVERAGE Book once read is 
done. Oxford books, however, tend 
to gain in prestige as their truths 


become more widely known. M. 
titles published years ago are still 
the best on their subjects. 


PROSERPINE & MIDAS 


By Mary SHELLEY ; 
Two hitherto unpublished mytho.ogical dramas by the 
author of “Frankenstein” ‘containing four of Shelley’s 
best known lyrics in their original setting. A Shelley first. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE 
GREAT MUSICIANS 
$1.70 


| Net $1.20 
By Sir Percy A. SCHOLES 
A second attractive volume of musical biographies for 
younger readers dealing with Schubert, Wagner, Verdi, 
Debussy and Sullivan and their place in the develop- 


ment of rausic. 


A FARDEL OF BPIGRAMS 
By F. P. BARNARD $1.20 


A choice collection of wit drawn largely from writers 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


ANNOTATIONS 


By Susan MILes $1.50 
A volume of verse taking as a key-note Walter de la 
Mare’s phrase “after thirty one merely annotates, and 
the book’s called life.” 

IRELAND 

By Ropert DuNLOoP Net $2.50 : 


An authoritative and unbiased account of Irish history 
from the earliest times to the present day. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC 


By F. H. BRapLey 2 wols. $9.35 
An indispensable work to students of the ‘modern logic’. 
Long out of print and eagerly sought after, the book is 
now reprinted with large additions in notes and ap- 
pendices and twelve new terminal essays. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 
By GmpertT Murray and others Net $2.50 
Never before has our debt to Greece been made so 
clear. Never has the matter been so brilliantly put. 
No one who prizes his ability to think clearly will miss 
this work. 


WESTERN RACES AND THE WORLD 


Edited by F. S. MARVIN Net $4.20 
Twelve essays by leading authorities illustrating the de- 
velopment of world-relations between European countries 
and their less progressive Eastern neighbours. 


THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 


By J. M. Murry $2.20 
“Mr. Murry’s book is one of the most illuminating 
critical discussions of literature that have been written 
since Arnold’s Essays in Criticism in its power to subtilize 
the reader’s i to refine his ordinarily scattered 
judgments ”— Nation and Athenaeum. 


cAt all booksellers or from the publishers. 
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Whatever book you want 


S 


has it or will get it, if it’s getable. 
* * * 

New books, direct from the press; fine books in 
rare bindings; standard authors in sets; rare books 
in single copies. 

_ Latest books of fiction. Subscriptions to maga- 
zines and periodicals. 


Broadway at Ninth Street, New York. 








¢ Are You Consistent ? 


You are if you can give such answers to the 
questions in the March ArsiTraTor as will be 
appropriate for a human being of either sex,’ of 
any religion, in any country, or of any class. 


The Arbitrator "ll catch you if you send to 
114 E, 31st St. for a sample copy. 60 cents a 
year. 

















Senator William E. 


BOR AH 


will s peak on 
the Release of the 
Political Prisoners 


at 
LEXINGTON THEATRE 


(51st Street and Lexington Avenue) 


2 P. M., Sunday, March 11th 
under the auspices of the 


World War Veterans 
Admission Free 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, Chairman 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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New Macmillan Books—————— 


THE BARGE OF HAUNTED LIVES 
a new tale of mystery by J. AUBREY TYSON 


As thrilling as the author’s last success, “The Scarlet Tanager.” 


Weird and oriental, mystic and smouldering with the fires of hidden danger, are the curious adventures of 
these men from the corners of the earth, brought together by strange design to solve the mystery of the 
disappearance of the diamonds of the Rajiid Buddha and to unravel the tangle of their restless haunted 
existences, and that of the lovely Italian princess. $2.00 
LITTLE LIFE STORIES a collecton of short stories by SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 
The stories, light in tone, astonishingly brief for so much content give intimate and poignant glimpses of 
some phase or some turning point in the lives of different people,—minute dramas of the sorrows, tragedies 
or elations of life which pass unnoticed to the casual observer but which loom mammoth in the eyes and 
the hearts of the persons involved. $2.00 
THE SPECKLED BIRD « new novel by ROBERT CUTLER 

Mr. Cutler writes well. His style has a picturesque quality and . . . his novel has more than a touch of 


distinction.—New York Times Book Review. 


wh 
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A well-constructed plot, a well-written story.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


MEMORIES OF TRAVEL «a posthumous work by VISCOUNT BRYCE 


From fragmentary sketches written from time to time, Lady Bryce has gathered a volume of his which is 
of lasting and permanent interest. Even though incomplete and fragmentary this posthumous book is of 
no little importance. Nothing human or otherwise in the world seems to have been alien to Lord Bryce 
and he gives ferce and feeling to this view of life in every word he writes—The Boston Transcript. 
$2.50 


FROM THE DEEP OF THE SEA the diary of CHARLES EDWARD SMITH 


This is a book to be read by all who love the unconquerable spirit of man-—by all who cherish a heritage of 
noble example as one of the greatest possessions of the human race. Amazing courage, almost incredible 
endurance, fine simplicity, and a faith which prevailed against conditions needing to be met by almost 
superhuman qualities—these are the attributes found in every chapter of this story of the terrible experi- 
ences of the whale ship Diana in 1866-67.—London Times. $2.50 


NATURE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
studies in the modern view of nature by NORMAN FOERSTER 


p - 
DI.75 


POPULAR POULTRY POINTERS 6y RALSTON R. HANNAS 
THE BUNGALOW BOOK 5) CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE 
by HAROLD N. FOWLER Probable Price $3.00 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE by HAROLD N. FOWLER 


Probable Price $2.25 


Probable Price $3.00 


THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY 
Compiled by CAROLINE MILES HILL, Ph. D. 


“I congratulate you on its publication. I think it is an admirable work and ought to be widely useful.” 
—W m. Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature, Yale University. 876 Pages. $5.00 


For sale at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 


























Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Homely Lilla 


By ROBERT HERRICK 
Author of “Together” 
“The most intimate, the frankest story of marriage ever 
written by anyone.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“A masterpiece. Robert Herrick has gone far since 


he wrote “Together’.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. $1.90 


The House of the Fighting 
Cocks 
Sy HENRY BAERLEIN 


A new historical novel of Mexico in its most pictur- 
esque days. “Here you will find such company as you 
will love. A delightful book.”—A4. G. Gardiner. $2.00 


Paint 
By THOMAS CRAVEN 


“This is a novel with a definite individuality of its 
own. It is an extremely skillful performance, done 
with a deadly earnestness and an impassioned belief 
in its thesis."—N. Y. Herald. $2.00 


ENGLAND AFTER WAR 


By the Rt. Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN 





Being Respectable 
By GRACE FLANDRAU 


“The re.uurkable quality of Miss Flaudrau’s novel 
lies in its unfailing truth to the most fundamental con- 
cepts of American life. A story to be ranked along 
with ‘Main Street’.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Living breathing characters.”—N. Y. Post. 


Rube 
By G. A. BORGESE 


“There are no other Italian novels of recent years to 
compare with it.”—N. Y. Times. 


“The author is a master of the first rank.”—N. Y. 
Herald. European Library $2.00 


$2.00 


Jacohb’s Room 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF 
Author of “Monday or Tuesday” 
“A novel marvelously conceived and consummately 
worked out.”—Burton Rascoe, N. Y. Tribune. 


“Delicious humour; the charm of writing that seems 
as simple as talking but is always exquisite.” —London 
Times. : $2.00 





Member of His Majesty’s Council, Author of “The Condition of England” 


“So much the best post-war book on Britain that it stands alone.”—N. Y. Times. i 
“A comprehensive study of post-war England that delves into an immense variety of material, constructing 


vivid pictures of the present condition of the body and soul of the English people.”—-The Nation (London). 





$2.00 





The Goose Man $ 


* The American Rhythm 





By JACOB WASSERMANN 


Author of “The World's Illusion” 
A titanic novel. 
“It arouses in the reader that tumult and ex- 
altation which only great art can produce.”— 
The Nation. 477 pages. $2.50 


Rough-Hewn 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


BABBITT 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Author of “Main Street” 


The most popular novel 
in America and England 


By MARY AUSTIN 
An important contribution to American scholar- 
ship, the result of many years of research into 
the effect of American environment on_ the 
evolution of our poetry. $1.60 


Roast Leviathan 
By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
Author of “Challenge” and “The New Adam” 


Author of “The Brimming Cup” today. Fifth large printin Mr. Untermeyer’s most distinguished volume 
ad y f ge g of verse. “Among the leading artists of his 
“A fascinating sto in its rich characteriza- 2.00 country.”—Mercure de France. “One of the 


tion, sentiment, and drama.”—The Bookman 
“One of the finest books of the year.”’-—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 

Fourth large printing. $2.00 


Queen Victoria 
By LYTTON STRACHEY 


A new edition of the best short biography in 
the English language. 





New Editions of 
SINCLAIR LEWIS’ 
Novels 
Our Mr. Wrenn - $2.00 
- - - = $2.00 


The Job - - 
The Trail of the Hawk 


writers who are slowly shaping our literature 
into a new era.”"—Amy Lowell. $1.75 


Contemporary German 
Poetry 


Edited and Translated 
By DEUTSCH and YARMOLINSKY 


A representation of Germany's poetic output 


$2.00 
4 for the last 50 years, with biographical =_ 














“A brilliant masterpiece.”—London Times. 
- 


Pa critical notes. A companion volume to “ . 
- ern Russian Poetry.” $1.75 





Eleventh Edition. .9 illustrations. $2.50 * 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD 


C. K. OGDEN, M.A.., Editor 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDIES 
By G. E. MOORE By KARIN STEPHEN 
Editor of “Mind,” author of Prefatory note by Henri Berg- 
“Principles in Ethics.” $4.00 son. $2.00 


THE MISUSE OF 
MIND 





TRACTATUS LOGICO 
PHILOSOPHICUS 
By L. WITTGENSTEIN 


THE MEASUREMENT 
OF EMOTION 
By W. WHATELY SMITH 


$3.50 Introduction by Bertrand Rus- 
sell. $3.50 
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The Week 


MERICAN policy, as Secretary Hughes 

points out, has always been favorable to the 
settlement by arbitration of judiciable disputes 
between nations. By joining the World Court 
America would make an additional gesture in 
evidence of its known disposition. Such a gesture 
would do no harm and might do good. True, the 
Court is a League, not a world institution, but the 
reservations proposed by Mr. Hughes appear to be 
quite adequate to maintain national aloofness from 
the League in all other respects. What is ques- 
tionable is the good taste of bringing forward such 
a blameless and pointless proposal in a crisis like 
the present one. The condition of the world is 
extremely grave. The foundation of Anglo-French 
association is crumbling. France and Germany 
have locked their wills in desperate struggle. Rus- 
sia and Poland are striking at each other blows 
muffled by Lithuania. A delicate situation exists 


in the Near East. Force is everywhere unsheathed, 
and the best abilities of statesmen are desperately 
needed to keep it from filling the world with 
desolation. Our statesmen appear on the scene 
with the ponderous air of men who possess a solu- 





tion. And what do they offer? Adherence of 
America to an optional arbitral organ for the 
settlement of justiciable disputes. As we said, 
there is no harm in that, provided that we do not 
assume that we have thereby performed a serious 
international duty. 


EXACTLY how much has Germany already paid 
to the Allies under the provisions of the Treaty? 
That is a question which ought to admit of a 
definite answer. Yet there is so much uncertainty 
about it that well informed and honest men can 
be as far apart as the poles in their estimates. 
The German Ambassador to England puts the sum 
at 34,690,000,000 gold marks, not counting the 
value of the German colonies and Alsace-Lor- 
raine. The French foreign office says that Ger- 
many has paid only 5,843,000,000 gold marks. 
Ihe data given by the Reparations Commission, 
as analyzed in the December issue of La Paix par 
le Droit, indicate that ten billion gold marks may 
be taken as a minimum figure. The writer in La 
Paix par le Droit points out that by this reckoning 
Germany has paid practically twice as much, in a 
period of three years, as France paid in the same 
period of time after the Franco-Prussian war. 
The population of Germany is, to be sure, fifty 
percent greater than that of France in 1870. Also, 
the level of prices, wages and incomes generally 
is higher, probably by at least fifty percent. On 
the other hand, Germany was far more seriously 
exhausted by the World War than France by the 
relatively brief Franco-Prussian war. German 
economic relations with the rest of the world were 
much more seriously disturbed. These facts do 
not prove that Germany has done all she could to- 
ward paying. But they ought to dispel the im- 
pression that she has paid virtually nothing. 


GENERAL DEGOUTTE says that the French 
can remain in the Ruhr a thousand years, if the 
Germans do not yield. That is spoken like a gen- 
eral, a Dumas general. Less picturesque people 
realize that time is pressing. The occupation of 
the Ruhr has practically stopped reparations pay- 
ments, whether in cash or kind. It has increased 
the military outlays materially. Every day that it 
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is prolonged weakens the French financial position. 
France, like every other country, is made up chiefly 
of commonplace people who find it hard to make 
ends meet and harder to pay taxes. They were 
promised relief from part of their fiscal burdens 
through the sums to be shaken out of Germany 
by the Ruhr adventure. They are waiting im- 
patiently for the fulfillment of these promises, If 
the affair drags on too long they will become im- 
patient and demand a change in management. If 
the Germans hold out all summer the probabilities 
are that M. Poincaré will have to give way to 
some statesman more skilled in weighing the im- 
ponderables of international politics. 


CAN the Germans possibly hold out? The cut- 
ting off of coal supplies from the Ruhr must sooner 
or later reduce German industrial production to 
its lowest terms. But a people can go without 
industrial products for a long time, provided it 
can obtain food. Now, unoccupied Germany has 
the same supply of domestic food stuffs as she 
had before. In so far as she can shift the obliga- 
tion to feed the Ruhr population, she i- better off 
in this respect than she was before. But she needs 
seventy-five million bushels of imported grain to 
supplement her domestic supply. Without indus- 
trial production she can find no exports with 
which to pay for it. Still, the financial transaction 
involved is not of crushing weight. One hundred 
and fifty million dollars would be ample. Accord- 
ing to conservative estimates, German citizens hold 
a billion dollars in credits abroad. From these 
facts it is a fair inference that if the Germans 
really stick together and apply their private re- 
sources to the public need without stint, the policy 
of Passive resistance can be maintained for a long 
time. 


ANDRE TARDIEU, who ought to know what 
he is talking about, says that “at this moment the 
French government is preparing to send to Mos- 
cow what is described as an economical, but is 
really a political mission.” This will be denied, he 
says, but is nevertheless true. Certainly it is not 
improbable. French diplomacy, within its pre- 
fixed limits, is realistic. It strives for power, not 
the antithesis of power, consistently. France is 
supreme on the continent today, with her magnifi- 
cent army and the armies of her satellites, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia. But 
tomorrow a combination of the nations that are 
down, Russia, Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
with England friendly, might prove too much for 
France and her satellites. Russia must be won 
back, if France is to remain secure. In view of 
the mischief France has wrought in Russia, the 
feat might appear impossible. But the Soviet 
government also is realistic in its diplomacy. Its 
needs are great, and it would give much for the 
kind of support France has lavished upon Poland. 
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THE old régime in Minnesota has retained con- 
trol of the State University by the narrowest of 
margins. The votes in the State Legislature, like 
the public excitement which has been growing on 
the subject in that state, cannot help but be salu- 
tary. ‘These votes carry not only a warning, but 
a promise of future relief. The bill to deprive the 
regents of the power to discharge faculty members 
was defeated in the House by a majority of one. 
The test vote on the nominations of regents by the 
governor was taken as the result of a motion to 
refer the nominations to a committee for investi- 
gation. The motion was defeated by a vote of 
34 to 32. The significance of this vote lies in the 
fact that the full strength of the Farmer-Labor 
party in the State Senate was only 22; that ten 
votes in favor of investigation were cast by other 
senators; that Governor Preus and his following 
of senators, skilled in legislative technique, were 
opposed by men who were almost all new at the 
business and without leadership; and that the 
nominations were not submitted by the Governor 
until far into the session, when the full power of 
the state machine had had an opportunity ro 
garner, in accordance with time-honored preced- 
ents, all doubtful senators. The indications are 
that the fight will go on. The old parties may be 
playing into the hands of the Farmer-Labor party 
in permitting it to remain the chief advocate of 
freedom of opinion and speech at the State 
University. 


IS public education a financial burden which is 
fast growing beyond our capacity to bear? Dr. 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation thinks that 
it is. He points out that since 1890 the cost of 
education has increased from $140,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. That is about a seven-fold in- 
crease. At the same time our national wealth has 
grown from sixty-five billions to over three hun- 
dred—a little less than a five-fold increase. The 
disproportion is not sufficient to justify alarm. 
And as to the absolute figure of one billion, it is 
less than two percent of our national income, We 
can well afford to invest that two percent or more 
in the education of the rising generation provided 
that the education is good. The vital question is 
not how much education costs, but whether it is 
worth the cost. And that is a question that can’t 


- be solved by an appeal to financial statistics. 


COMMITTEES of both Houses of Congress 
reported favorably late in the session resolutions 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution to 
the effect that “Congress shall have power, con- 
current with that of the several States, to limit or 
prohibit the labor of persons under the age of 
eighteen years.” It is a matter of regret that 
the committees adopted language of their own and 
departed from the form of the McCormick resolu- 
tion, the product of a conference of child welfare 
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organizations. This resolution made it clear that 
the power reserved to the states was to legislate in 
such manner only as should “not lessen any limita- 
tion of such labor or the extent of any prohibition 
thereof by the Congress.” In explanation of the 
“concurrent” power which Congress is to have to- 
gether with the states, both committee reports re- 
fer to recent decisions of the Supreme Court ex- 
pounding the “concurrent” power conferred by the 
prohibition amendment. It may be, however, that 
the matter is not so easily disposed of and that the 
phrase may do much tv nullify the purpose of the 
amendment. In the prohibition decisions the Su- 
preme Court pointed out that the amendment it- 
selt contains the prohibition and that Congress 
and the states have power merely to carry out that 
legislation. The proposed amendment, however, 
contains no prohibition nor restrictive nor regu- 
latory provisions. It simply gives Congress power 
“concurrent” with the states to limit or prohibit. 
The prohibition decisions do not throw any light 
upon the legal result, for instance, of legislation by 
a state licensing certain labor for children over 
twelve in the face of congressional legislation pro- 
hibiting the same labor for children under sixteen. 
It is idle to say that the federal law could be 
superior for the amendment intentionally and ex- 
pressly makes the power of Congress merely “‘con- 
current.” When Congress granted Washington 
and Oregon “concurrent” jurisdiction over the 
Columbia river the Supreme Court held that 
Oregon could not punish as a crime fishing which 
Washington had licensed within its territorial 
limits. We do not wish to be ungracious. Brevity 
is a virtue. In Congress it is a miracle. But we 
cannot believe that the saving of the additional 
twenty-nine words of the McCormick resolution 
which remove all doubts is true economy. 


ACCORDING to the theory of our government 
the will of the American people has found its em- 
bodiment when a majority of each House and the 
President concur on a measure and the Supreme 
Court has not yet had a chance at it. A majority 
of each House and the President were for the 
shipping subsidy. But a determined minority, 
heavily armed with silver tongues, did the subsidy 
to death. That puts us in a dilemma. When we 
think of the way in which the subsidy was killed 
we disapprove ; when we think of the thing that was 
killed we rejoice. And our rejoicing swallows up 
our disapproval and is still hungry. The Romans 
managed this sort of thing much better. When 


‘somebody brought Caesar the head of Pompey, 


which he had hunted for through the whole Medi- 
terranean, he burst publicly into tears, for history 
to record his disapproval of the way Pompey was 
taken off. Then he proceeded quietly to profit by 
it. Though the muse of history were holding a 
tear jar for us, we couldn't for our lives squeeze 
out a single drop for the killing of the subsidy. 


REPUBLIC . 30 


TO raise the discount rate is the only effective 
means the bankers have for keeping business ex- 
pansion from outrunning conservative limits and 
producing a speculative boom, to be followed by 
a crash. Accordingly the action of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank in raising the rediscount 
rate from four to four and one half percent de- 
serves hearty commendation. It was a public 
spirited thing to do, and the banking community 
accepted the action in a public spirited manner, 
raising discount rates proportionately. But public 
spirit which brings increased profits is subject to 
popular misapprehension. It would be advanta- 
geous, to the banking community, in the long 
run, if it could devise some means by which the 
profits on public spirit coula be set aside fo: 
public use. 


MAYOR HYLAN, writing from Palm Beach, 
orders a mass meeting in New York in protest 
against the coal shortage. It would have been 
equally effective, and more humane, to have or- 
dered the mass meeting in Palm Beach. 


PRESIDENT HARDING is not a hard hearted 
man. He is not even especially hard headed. 
Neither his personal sentiments nor his private 
prejudices can account for his keeping the jail doors 
locked on the political prisoners railroaded to jail 
under a dubious application of a law that no 
decent American would retain on the statute books 
in time of peace. The President knows that some 
of the political prisoners are dying of tuberculosis 
contracted in jail. He knows that in exacting 
what is virtually a death sentence for the mere ex- 
pression of opinions once held subversive by juries 
unduly influenced by panic and war spirit he is 
exhibiting a unique ruthlessness. Nobody can 
bring a similar charge against the British, French 
or German governments, or even against Lenin and 
Trotzky. Other governments keep political pris- 
oners in jail when their release would be a real 
menace to the state. No elephant was ever so 
little imperilled by a mouse as the United States 
would be by the handful of political prisoners re- 
leased from jail. It is a religion that keeps Presi- 
dent Harding from doing the decent and manly 
thing, the religion of politics. The ancient order 
of the bloody shirt would raise a great hubbub if 
the President exercised clemency. But there are 
other voices in America besides that of the bloody 
shirt. By this time his repeated rebuffs by the 
legislative branch should have taught President 
Harding that his old standards of politics are a 
failure. He would hear the voice not only of 
better humanity and patriotism, but of better 
politics if he would listen in at the Lexington 
Theatre on the afternoon of March 11th, where 
Senator Borah champions the cause of the political 
prisoners. 
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Anglo-American Cooperation 


Restoration and reparations cannot possibly succeed 
without the help of Americans. We cannot do it alone. 
They have got the gold of the world locked up in their 
chests. They have a moral responsibility. They helped 
create the situation. They came in a year before the 
end of the war; they helped to break up Germany; 
and their President signed a treaty with these [the 
reparation] clauses in it. Although the Senate rejected 
the Treaty, it was rejected not upon the ground of the 
reparation clauses, but because they would not accept 
the League of Nations. They morally accepted the 
Treaty. ... What really matters is getting the Amer- 
icans in with or without the League of Nations. 


David Lloyd George in the British House of Commor~ 


HE foregoing words of Mr. Lloyd Geor ze 

fairly express the prevailing opinion in Eng- 
land. The British government does not feel strong 
enough to deal with the political and economic 
problem of reparations either alone or with any 
help which it can obtain from other European 
countries. But if it could only agree’ upon a com- 
mon policy with the United States and submit 
that policy to the French government as the 
matured decision of the whole English-speaking 
world, France, as Mr. Lloyd George declared in 
the same speech, would not dare to refuse. The 
United States, as the majority of Englishmen and 
many Americans think, has incurred a clear moral 
responsibility to share in settling the problem of 
reparations under the Treaty; and they feel much 
aggrieved at the non-cooperative attitude of the 
American government. The British government 
on its side has labored and sacrificed to clear away 
the obstacles to political partnership with America. 
It has accepted what the majority of Englishmen 
consider to be an onerous settlement of the Anglo- 
American debt. It has evacuated the citadel of 
British Far Eastern policy for twenty years—the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It signed the treaty 
with the Irish Free State partly for the purpose 
of placating American opinion. . But the attitude 
of the American government and to a large extent 
American opinion still remain non-cooperative. 
What is there to be done about it? 

This English state of mind is on the whole not 
unreasonable. Anglo-American cooperation in 
dealing with reparations and the other political 
and economic problems resulting from the war is 
desirable to the point of being indispensable. The 
British are much more alive to its necessity than 
the Americans, and the sacrifices which they have 
deliberately made to clear away the obstacles to 
cooperation are real, costly and enormously credit- 
able to their good sense. They have proved once 
again their superiority to other modern peoples in 
sheer moral decency and political ability. They 
have some bad years immediately ahead of them, 
but they are politically so able and morally so 
homogeneous that in the end they can hardly fail to 
emerge from the world war and its consequences, 
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as they emerged from the Napoleonic wars, ahead 
by a ‘generation of their European associates. 

Among their existing political ambitions which 
they will eventually achieve is a constructive under- 
standing with this country. Remote and difficult 
as a common policy seems to be at the present 
time, the nature and the momentum of inescapable 
facts render joint intervention of some sort ulti- 
mately inevitable. The two nations occupy an 
economic and political relationship to the continent 
of Europe which is alike in kind although different 
in degree; and a continuation of the process of 
social dissolution which is taking place on the Euro- 
pean continent will in the end compromise the 
stability of their own social structures. Yet desir- 
able and inevitable as Anglo-American cooperation 
is, the arguments which Mr. Lloyd George em- 
ploys to recommend it to Americans are badly 
chosen. The most effective kind of talk which 
Englishmen can utter to alienate American sym- 
pathy, to postpone the advent of an understanding 
and to deprive it of virtue when it comes is to 
urge it on the American public as the re-assumption 
of an unfulfilled preexisting moral obligation for 
the carrying out of the reparations clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

There are a few hundred thousand supporters 
of President Wilson who recognize the kind of 
responsibility for the Treaty which Mr. Lloyd 
George fastens on the American nation, but the 
ordinary American does not recognize it at all. 
In our opinion he never will recognize it and there 
is no reason why he should. The American people 
in refusing to ratify the Treaty repudiated in spirit 
the whole of it. They repudiated the general idea 
of obligating their government to interfere by 
force in the political and economic dissensions of 
the Europe which framed the Treaty. That docu- 
ment was all of one piece. It contained better 
and worse provisions, but the reparations clauses 
were the worst of all. It did not begin to create 
a new Europe with which a better America could 
some day freely cooperate. It perpetuated in a 
still more disastrous legal incarnation the old 
Europe «3 it had existed in July 1914. It had 
precisely one sanction for all its provisions—the 
sanction of military victory and preponderant mili- 
tary force. Ratification by the United States 
would have obligated the American people to place 
American military and economic power at the dis- 
posal of one faction or another in the European 
nationalistic feuds. The refusal to ratify it was 
in effect a decision to remain aloof from Europe 
at least until it was possible to interfere for the 
benefit of Europe as a whole. 

The American people have a moral responsi- 
bility with respect to Europe, but it is not a re- 
sponsibility which derives from their failure in 
1919 explicitly to reject the reparations clauses of 
the Treaty. It derives from their obligation and 
ability to help other human beings in grave distress 
and their refusal to ratify the Treaty is their best 
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preparation, so far as Europe is concerned, for 
redeeming it. Their freedom from any obligation 
under the Treaty and their indisposition to place 
American military and economic power again at 
the disposal of any European faction to be used 
for factional purposes are their chief qualifications 
for contributing ultimately to an improved Euro- 
pean settlement. ‘The justification which an Amer- 
ican friend of England may feel in looking for- 
ward with some confidence to eventual cooperation 
between Great Britain and the United States on 
a program of intervention does not arise from any 
expectation that the United States will repudiate 
the decision which it took in rejecting the Treaty. 
It arises rather from the increasing probability 
that Great Britain will repudiate the decision which 
it took in signing the Treaty. The British govern- 
ment is moving away from the obligations which it 
assumed at Versailles; the United States is not 
moving towards the specific obligations which it 
refused to assume in Washington, It is the move- 
ment of Great Britain towards the flexible and 
unhampered position assumed by the United States 
which brings the two nations nearer together and 
will permit them finally to become partners in a 
common European continental policy. 

The chief obstacle to cooperation is and will 
be the enormous intrinsic difficulty of devising any 
policy which is likely in the eyes of realistic and 
responsible statesmen to bring to Europe the 
chance of tranquility and restoration. The only 
sincere and intelligent attempt which we have dis- 
covered to frame an immediately available Anglo- 
American policy of joint intervention is proposed 
by the New York World. It “believes that the 
British and American governments should jointly 
and publicly state that, when France and Germany 
consent, they are prepared to take part in a general 
conference for the establishment of peace between 
France and Germany. They should announce their 
willingness to discuss the revision of inter-Allied 
debts, the revision of reparations, the floating ot a 
loan to cover the earlier reparation payments, and 
joint and several guarantees that Germany’s re- 
vised payments will be enforced and that the 
Franco-German frontier will not be crossed either 
way by an invading army. A proposal of this 
general sort should be made as a standing invita- 
tion. It should not now be pressed on the Poin- 
caré or Cuno government, but it should be present- 
ed to them publicly and then tried out before the 
court of public opinion in France and Germany as 
well as the rest of the world.” 

The New Republic devoutly wishes that the two 
English-speaking governments could join in a pub- 
lic statement to France and Germany which would 
propose the calling of a world conference under 
specified conditions, but the conditions specified by 
the New York World are not in our opinion either 
politically possible at present or probably construc- 
tive of European peace. What assurance could 
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President Harding give to France, Germany and 
Great Britain that, if such a conference assembled 
and if it reached a settlement based upon a re- 
mission of American debts to Europe, the lending 
by this country of money to Germany wherewith 
to start reparations payments, and the guarantee 
by the American and British governments that 
Germany will pay as much as the conference de- 
clares she can and should pay, the Senate and 
American public opinion would ratify the agree- 
ment? Obviously the President would not be justi- 
fied in giving any such assurance. here would 
be no way of finding out whether American public 
opinion, as represented by the Senate, would 
acquiesce until the actual agreement was framed 
in conference, signed by the American delegates 
and submitted to senatorial decision. But accord- 
ing to all present appearance the preponderant 
American public opinion both inside of the Senate 
and outside would refuse to assume an obligation 
of this kind. Moreover the ratification of such 
an agreement would be opposed by many warm 
friends of American participation in European 
appeasement—among them the New Republic. It 
would be tantamount in actual practice to the sub- 
stitution of an Anglo-American combination for 
France as the dominant power in continental 
Europe. It would make the United States respon- 
sible for coercing the German nation to pay an 
amount of money determined by a conference 
which would be far from disinterested, and con- 
sidering the existing economic and psychological 
conditior. of Germany the responsibility could not 
be fulfilled without taking over to a considerable 
extent the financial administration of that country. 

The specific program proposed by the New 
York World ignores the most sinister and difficult 
but at the same time unavoidable aspect of the 
existing crisis in the supposed interest of an alle- 
viation of the immediate disorder and suffering. 
It offers France the benefit of a conference and of 
British and American guarantees without stipulat- 
ing in advance any concessions by France in ex- 
change. The French government is now engaged 
in pursuing a policy which will dismember and ruin 
her most populous neighbor. There can be no 
pacification and reconstruction in Europe until 
that project is defeated, abandoned and as definite- 
ly and as clearly condemned by international pub- 
lic opinion as was the German invasion of Belgium. 
The immediate business of an Anglo-American 
combination is to make sure that the French policy 
is not allowed to accomplish the result towards 
which it is tending. If it is to do its work thor- 
oughly, it should begin operations by declaring 
publicly its sympathy with the Germans in their 
present struggle for self-preservation, their right 
to indemnification and its refusal to regard the 
French occupation of the Ruhr as an asset with 
which the French will in the future be permitted to 
bargain. If France is allowed to enter a general 
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conference without having abandoned her existing 
ambitious pretensions and self-righteous arro- 
gance, the conference, like its predecessor in 
Paris, will degenerate into a futile attempt to 
placate an implacable egotism. Sooner or later, if 
Germany is ever to be restored, Europe tranquil- 
ized and international conferences supplied with a 
necessary reserve of effective goodwill, France will 
have to recognize the existence of a Europe in 
which other nations and particularly Germany 
possess interests and functions as important as her 
own. Until that time arrives it is the job of an 
Anglo-American combination not to join her in a 
conference which could only result in their becom- 
ing more or less her accomplices, but to remain 
aloof and to strengthen by any means they can 
short of open hostilities the German will and 
power to resist. 


Order vs. Anarchy in Coal 


HE school of hard knocks is the only insti- 
tution that succeeds in instilling instruction 
into the lazy youth. And we all may be set down 
as lazy, and youths, in our capacity as citizens. 
We bask in the sun when the sun shines, unmindful 
of the coming winter. We parrot old saws that 
really mean nothing to us. We indulge in day- 
dreaming enthusiasms or in dull edged cynicisms 
whose only function is to afford us an easy moral 
escape from doing anything. Then comes the 
hard knock and we cry out. If it is hard enough 
we learn something. Just now we are aching se- 
verely under the hard knock of a coal shortage. 
Perhaps we shall learn something from it. 
What are the lessons that experience is trying to 
cut into our skins with a frost-edged ferrule? First 
of all, that we have travelled far beyond the 
stage of economic development where the easy 
going old rule of each for himself and Jack Frost 
take the hindmost might properly have been called 
economic law. It is now nothing but economic 
anarchy. Economic, like political anarchy, proves 
itself in the emergency. If all our political in- 
stitutions were abrogated we should not for that 
resolve ourselves into a universal body of con- 
tract jumpers, thieves and cutthroats. No, we'd 
try to carry on business as usual, and we'd suc- 
ceed until it came to the scratch, when we should 
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belittle the work of the fuel administration. But 
for it many who now merely shiver would freeze. 

We do not belittle the work of vigilance com- 
mittees, and committees of public safety, nor of 

the Soviet government, the most distinguished 
example in history of the emergency organization. 
that a people sunk in fundamental anarchy is 

forced to generate. We simply point out that 
anarchy tempered by emergency vigilance com- 
mittee organizations is not a substitute for order. 

This should by this time be so clear, in the mat- 
ter of the coal supply, that the public should be 

about ready for action. 

Action: that is the god before whom we osten- 
tatiously prostrate ourselves. We must do some- 
thing. But what? 

Shall we order that there must be no more 
stoppages in the coal production, and that the 
railways must furnish, always, adequate trans- 
portation facilities? Thac would suffice if we 


could execute the order. But can we? Let us 
face the problem squarely. 
The mines are private property. They are 


owned by free men and worked by men who, if 
not yet all free, are on the road to freedom. 
Under our scheme of private property rights the 
owners of mines have the right to say whether the 
mines shall be operated or not. The miners have 
the right to say whether they will work or not. 
The railway owners have to follow their own dis- 
cretion in equipping themselves with rolling 
stock and keeping it in repair; the railway work- 
ers have to decide for themselves whether they 
shall keep on working. ‘Thus four independent 
powers stand between the consumer and his coal, 
and any one of the four may decide to withhold 
its cooperation. 

This, to be sure, has always been the case. The 
same separation of powers existed when almost 
everybody had reason to be satisfied with the 
workings of competitive law. The difference lies 
in the fact that on the one hand the movement 
to the cities has deprived the consumer of many 
of his means of self help, and on the other hand 
the unseen laws of industrial development have 
effected an organization of capital and labor that 
has transformed the potential forces in mining 
and transportation into actual forces. Labor 
thirty years ago was not in a position to tie up 
mining or the railways. It is today. Thirty years 
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authority to seize Peter’s coal to thaw out Paul, un. 
til the latter’s turn comes to freeze again. The sun’s 
rays are steadily growing stronger and soon we 
shall be able to disband the fuel administration and 
traipse along fairly comfortably in the slush. 
Let us make haste to disavow any intent to 


manner now, we shall be driven to it later, by 
increased sufferings and disasters. 

We cannot reverse the forces of progress and 
redistribute our population so that it may have 
access to firewood. We cannot dissolve the or- 
ganizations of labor and capital and win security 
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through the play of competition. That has been 
tried repeatedly, in this country and abroad, and 
has never resulted in anything but an exacerbation 
of the tendencies toward anarchism. 

The American people abandoned long ago the 
notion that they could solve the problem of the 
railways by enforced competition and the elimina- 
tion of labor organization. They insisted upon 
the acceptance by the industry of the public ser- 
vice principle in lieu of the principle of untram- 
melled self-interest. Nevertheless the railways 
are still shot through and through with conflicting 
private wills and interests, that, in their sum rep- 
resent a huge waste and detriment to the public 
service. We have New England communities 
suffering for want of fuel, the immediate con- 
sequence of inadequate rolling stock. And that 
in turn is due primarily to a stubborn conflict 
between railway employers and railway workers, 
which leaves a wholly unnecessary proportion of 
the cars and locomotives in disrepair. What 
chance is there that such conflicts may be made 
impossible, so long as we continue the railways 
under private ownership? Or what chance is there 
that we shall solve the more fundamental prob- 
lem of adequate financial resources applied with- 
out waste to the work of transportation? None 
at all. We shall not attain order in the railway 
industry until we run the roads for the public 
and by the public. 

Public ownership of railways is coming. But 
when it has come, how far shall we be on the 
road toward a solution of the coal problem? 
Private mine owners and their employees will 
still quarrel and occasionally engage in strikes 
and lockouts. We shall still have stoppages, waste 
and confusion. But we can greatly narrow their 
range, once we have the railways in our hands. 

For it is well known that the railways have 
the mine industry by the throat. Whether a mine 
shall operate with full forces or not depends on 
the supply of cars. Taking normal and abnormal! 
times together, the chief reason for irregular 
operation, inadequate coal production and unem- 
ployment is the failure of the railways to provide 
cars. So long as the railways are in private hands, 
they cannot be permitted to discriminate, and 
therefore have to keep the industry as a whole 
on short rations. Public railways could freely 
discriminate, and to the great advantage of both 
worker and consumer. They could impose upon 
every mine company supplied with cars the ob- 
ligation to operate continuously and thus furnish 
steady employment. That is, so far as we can 
see, the most practicable method of abating short 
time in the mining industry and the discontent 
that goes with it. 

But how can it be made practicable to operate 
the mines at a uniform pressure when consump- 
tion is seasonal, as it is in the case of anthracite, 
and in a measure, in the case of bituminous coal 
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also? Through the encouragement of storage. 
There are no technical difficulties in the way of 
storing anthracite, and no insuperable bars to the 
storage of bituminous coal. By a reduction in 
railway rates, conditioned upon limitation of 
miners’ and middlemen’s profits, stocking up with 
coal in the spring and summer could be made very 
advantageous to the consumer who has storage 
space. Where such space cannot be provided by 
private consumers, as among apartment dwellers 
in the cities, it may be found necessary, in time, 
to adopt a policy of maintaining municipal stocks. 
But as a rule the storage space will be found 
when there is sufficient inducement for finding it. 
And such inducement could be readily provided 
by a national railway system having the power to 
cut rates even to a nominal figure in the slack 
season and to raise them, if necessary, to punitive 
levels at times when the demands on the trans- 
portation resources tend to become excessive. 

The fuel problem is a problem of transporta- 
tion. We shall have a certain and economical fuel 
supply when we have taken the railways out of 
private hands, and not until we have done that. 
With the railways in our possession we can, if we 
choose, regulate both the mining industry, forcing 
continuous operation, and the middleman, forcing 
reasonable margins. We can, further, reform the 
habits of the consumer, compelling him to join in 
the essential work of carrying stocks, and in case 
of need, we can encourage the maintenance of 
municipal stocks. Public ownership of railways 
would give us an instrument for establishing order 
in place of the existing anarchy in many quarters 
besides the coal industry. But in the latter the 
case is clearer than anywhere else. This is the 
lesson of a winter of shivering and chilblains and 
it is to be hoped that we shall have the good sense 
to take it to heart. 


It’s a Bad, Bad Book 


R° not the first time in the world’s history 
the “Prelates’—so say the headlines—‘‘Lay 
Plans to Fight Bad Books.”’ There have been a 
lot of “bad books” in the past, and a lot of good 
prelates have sought, repeatedly, to suppress them. 
Invariably the “bad books”—if they have at the 
same time been good enough—have won, and their 
titles are on our bookshelves while the names of 
the prelates are no longer even in anybody's 
memory. 

The latest effort at suppressing some of our bad 
books is as usual chiefly productive of publicity 
for them, and brings to the notice and within the 
range of curiosity of some thousands of people, 
who otherwise would never have heard of them, 
Schnitzler’s Casanova’s Home Coming, D. H. 
Lawrence’s Women in Love, The Diary of a 
Young Girl, Petronius’s Satyricon, and Jurgen 
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But this effort, of which Mr. Justice Ford is tne 
indignant mouthpiece, has one original feature. 
Far from desiring to suppress these five particular 
books, Mr. Justice Ford complains that ‘‘the most 
formidable obstacle to be overcome is the difficulty, 
amounting almost to impossibility, of getting be- 
fore the people the shocking contents of the books 
themselves." Mr. Justice Ford can, we think, 
congratulate himself on having lessened that diffi- 
culty by telling ever so many people who see the 
front page of the newspapers that there are five 
bad books to be had much too easily, that every- 
body ought to read them and see how bad they 
are, and that their names are so and so and so. 
Three of these books, Mr. Justice Ford further 
complains, have been given a clean bill of health 
by another magistrate, and there is no appeal 
against his decision. Nothing can be done except 
to change the law. Therefore—so Mr. Justice 
Ford told a number of influential people (among 
them Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Easley, Mr. John 
Sumner, Mr. H. L. Bowlby of the Lord’s Day Al- 
liance )—the law ought to be changed, particularly 
so that a publication any part of which is found 
to be obscene can be held obscene as a whole, and its 
sale or distribution made punishable accordingly. 
If such an amendment were to go through, and 
be administered with even average strictness, 1t 
would not be long in defeating itself—or rather 
any one of its enemies could defeat it by asking 
tc have the sale of the Bible prohibited on the 
ground, the very plain and irrefutable ground, that 
this best of all bad books contained not one, but 
several obviously shocking and indecent passages. 
The Fall of the Bible would be the precedent for 
the suppression of a large series of rather famous 
writings from Shakespeare to Mark Twain, which, 
though excellent on the whole, were unfortunately 
marred by the occasional intrusion of an obscenity. 
Obscenity—the word, already vague enough, 
after such repeated use would come to mean little 
or nothing. If the people who most fear it have 
their way, it is a word that will quickly be so 
diluted and enlarged as to drown all literature. 
A few years, and literature will have disappeared 
from the surface of life, only to be bootiegged 
about in flasks like liquor. There will be secret 
distribution of a hip-pocket edition of the classics. 
The liquid prohibition joke will take second place, 
and people will begin to snicker over the following, 
“Say, as I was getting on the sleeper yestiddy a 
queer looking guy asts if I wanneta pay five dol- 
lars for a copy of Little Women he says, and gives 
me a big wink, so of course I thought he had some 
real literature like Jurgen now, or Little Women 
in Love, so I hands him the five. Well, sir, when 
I got on board and unwraps it, it sure enough was 
just plain Little Women.” 
In the days to come the guardians of our morals 
will have learned that a lot of books are bad which 
we did not use to think of even as books, and they 
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will have come to the logical conclusion that 
any publicly circulated printed matter which re- 
sults, directly or indirectly, in harm, evil, mis- 
fortune or corruption to oneself or one’s neighbor 
must be suppressed. The guardians will sooner or 
later come to realize that the shrine of purity isn’t 
the only one that must be kept undefiled, and that 
a book can be dangerous in many ways other than 
indecency. If printed matter can suggest or teach 
sexual irregularity it can just as easily teach people 
to lie, steal, overeat, contradict. smoke, loaf, drink 
Moxie, or prevent them, by filling their minds with 
irrelevant matter, from loving mankind or wait- 
ing until the car stops. Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners, and since the majority of com- 
munications are evil, or at any rate unnecessary, 
printed matter facilitating communication will 
have to come under the ban. 

Accordingly, to save time and trouble over 
something that is bound to happen sooner or later, 
we advocate the immediate suppression ot the 
telephone directory. For if we go behind its com- 
paratively innocent list of names to the deeper 
social implications that lie in the ability of hun- 
dreds of thousands of weak and sinful mortals to 
get into immediate touch with large quantities of 
other equally sinful mortals, if we judge this book 
not so much by its contents as by a careful count of 
the murders in whose consummation it has been 
the agent; by a statistical analysis of the robberies, 
orgies, barratries, and torts of one kind or an- 
other which it has hastened or abetted; by a sum- 
mary of the connivances and complots for crime, 
idleness or dubious pleasure which it makes pos- 
sible; by a careful placing, end to end toward the 
moon, of all the sins which would not have been 
committed if it had not been possible for people 
to look up other people’s numbers and get them on 
the wire for the greater glory of Satan, it is surely 
the vilest and most harmful book in all the world. 
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Shall We Join the League? 


HE French adventure in the Ruhr checked 

the rising propaganda for the entrance of 

the United States into the League of 
Nations, but it has not entirely arrested it. ‘Lhe 
case as the pro-Leaguers present it is very simple: 
Isolation means the continuance of war, coopera- 
tion the cessation of war. The League of Nations 
represents the method of cooperation; it represents 
the only existing attempt in that direction. The 
syllogism completes itself. Probably the reason- 
ing is too simple to impose even upon those who 
indulge in it; they are merely capitalizing the cp- 
position to war which is still so general among 
the people, after the fashion well known to propa- 
gandists. Stir up an emotion and at the same 
time offer an object and the emotion will seize upon 
the object no matter how great the logical and 
practical irrelevance. 

Had it not been for the coincidence of Lausanne 
and the Ruhr, the appeal would have had a certain 
timeliness. Bankers who know what they want 
and idealists who feel strongly that they want 
something different from what exists make com- 
mon cause. The imagination of the administration 
seems to havé been exhausted by the effort of think- 
ing up the Washington Conference. In contrast 
with the least imaginative administration of recent 
political history, the florid imagination of Mr. 
Wilson shines like a beacon in the dark. In- 
fluential persons and newspapers that favored the 
League and whose pride of opinion is involved, 
scize every fresh European disturbance as an op- 
portunity for saying ‘We told you so.” They 
have no lack of texts. 

The propaganda appeals to what is our weakest, 
although not our worst, national trait as well as 
to what is best in our sentiment. We want to be 
busy, to be in things, to be virile and red-blooded. 
It irks our boastful self-esteem to be out of things, 
quiescent, when things are happening, and it ap- 
peals to our conceit to be told that everything 
would be all right if we only said the word, if we 
only “assumed our proper responsibilities.” Duty 
has often served as a mask for blind energy. We 
are like a youth who isn’t quite sure in spite of his 
braggings whether he is really grown up and who 
wants to do something to prove it. Having been 
informed from Europe after the war was ended 
that we came too late and that our effort was 
negligible in effecting the outcome, it restores our 
conceit to be told that as we saved Europe once 
so we must now come to its rescue again. Saving 
the world is the part we most like to enact in the 
drama of history. 

But our better side is also stirred by the identi- 
fication of international cooperation with joining 
the League. There is pity and horror and a sin- 





cere desire to be of use. We are comfortable and 
prosperous, at least relatively so. Are we not 
selfish to the point of cruelty when we maintain 
isolation? Are we not in effect saying that 
the world may go to smash as long as we can 
enjoy our pleasures? Since we helped to make 
the Versailles Treaty and the League was our own 
pet notion, we have an unfulfilled responsibility. 
Not all the guilt for the present state of Europe 
lies on the shoulders of Europe. Then at the last 
there comes in the prevalent abhorrence of war and 
the blind feeling that the League of Nations, how- 
ever imperfect, represents a step taken in that inter- 
national cooperation which may at last substitute 
peaceful adjustment for war. At least the League 
stands as an outward symbol that binds nations 
together. It is a shameful crime, so it is argued, 
that the United States after having proposed 
the idea, should at the first sign of inconvenience 
to ourselves, have cowardly deserted the attempt 
to realize it. A friend says it is the Great Refusal 
of history, fit to go on record by the side of that 
of the rich young man of the New Testament. 

I have never seen that argument accomplished 
much in answer to such considerations. They ex- 
press a desire, a hope and a fear, and emotions are 
not readily amenable to argument. It does little 
good to point out that none of the important post- 
war questions are in the hands of the League of 
Nations; that they are in the hands of various 
commissions which are officially committed to en- 
forcing the Treaty of Versailles; and that in any 
case the League of Nations is not a League of 
Nations but of governments, and of the govern- 
ments whose policies played a part in bringing on 
the war and that have no wish to change their 
policies. It is almost useless to point out that as 
long as Russia and Germany are kept outside of 
the League its international character is a farce, 
and that it must be in effect a combination or con- 
spiracy of a few great powers against these coun- 
tries. Facts are of little avail against feeling. 

But those who oppose our joining the League 
and those who are still doubtful have a right to 
demand that the propagandists shall make a great 
deal clearer than they have yet what they mean by 
international cooperation. No intelligent person, 
apart from party politics or the exigencies of con- 
sistency with some position taken in the past, 
favors isolation for its own sake, or is cold to the 
idea of cooperation. But cooperation with whom 
and for what? Even those whose natural bias is 
toward the League are interested in having light 
shed on this subject. International cooperation is 
hardly possible unless there is something inter- 
national with which to cooperate. What is it and 
where is it? Are we to cooperate with France 
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and her satellites upon the contiment? Or are we 
to side with Great Britain in her differences of 
opinion, her fundamental conflicts of policy with 
France? What is to be our attitude on the sub- 
ject of reductions of reparations? If responsible 
French statesmen openly charge the English with 
a desire to break the Treaty of Versailles because 
the English propose certain modifications in the 
reparation clauses, will similar proposals from us 
which might go further promote international 
goodwill or international bitterness? What is the 
American people prepared to offer from its side? 
Such questions might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. Until they have been carefully thought out 
and some definite guarantees secured in connection 
with some definite plan, any specific move toward 
international cooperation on our part will be but 
a repetition of what happened when we plunged 
into the war without having first come to an under- 
standing with our associates, only to find in the 
end our hands tied in the execution of our own 
policies by conflicting European policies in general, 
and secret agreements in particular. And some- 
how “honor,” the honor that demands that gam- 
bling debts take precedence of everything else, re- 
quired that the secret understandings should be 
carried out in violation of our public utterances and 
promises publicly accepted by our European asso- 
ciates. Why repeat the experiment without even the 
excuse of wartime excitement, without the warning 
of an experience of which we were then innocent? 
The question of cooperation is not only a ques- 
tion with whom in Europe we are to cooperate 
and what for, but also of unity and division of 
opinion at home. Irrespective of conflict and con- 
fusion in Europe, there is equally great confusion 
and conflict in our own opinion as to what should 
be done in Europe and how it should be done. It 
is perhaps for this reason that current pro-League 
propaganda ignores all details, and appeals to the 
sentiment against war and assures us that as soon 
as we join the League, Turkish atrocities will be 
impossible and the sword will be broken. Who can 
say with assurance what the prevailing sentiment 
is with respect to the French invasion of the in- 
dustrial regions of Germany? There are many 
influential newspapers which defend it; there are 
others which are noncommittal and ready to ap- 
prove or condemn as events turn out. The anti- 
German hatred aroused by the war is still active; 
perhaps the mass does not care to think beyond 
thé alleged fact that France suffered so much that 
Germany still deserves whatever it gets. The mo- 
ment we are entangled in European affairs this 
difference of sentiment among us ceases to be a 
sentimental afiair and hecomes a matter of public 
policy and of domestic politics. We shall either be 
doing something which, no matter in what direc- 
tion, arouses bitter strife among ourselves, or our 
representatives abroad will commit us to something 
for which Congress and the people will not stand, 
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and the history of President Wilson at Versailles 
will be repeated. 

Again, the neglect of Russia is incredible. Rus- 
sia is still the most populous nation of Europe and 
potentially the most powerful. Whether ten or 
forty years pass before the position of Russia is 
restored makes little difference. Before we talk 
much more about international cooperation with 
the world at large and offer ourselves as both 
Moses and Messiah, might it not be well to find 
out just what our attitude is with respect to Russia 
and her part in the world’s affairs? We might make 
Russia an objective test of our willingness and our 
ability to engage in international cooperation. 

Whether we look at the situation in Europe or 
at home, it is hard to find any evidence of readiness 
to cooperate in any definite and systematic way, 
much less to tie ourselves up with that League of 
governments which embodies all the forces which 
have brought the world to its present pass. 
Europe does not want and will not tolerate our 
cooperation except on its own terms, and it is 
divided against itself as to those terms. The 
notion that we have only to offer ourselves as 
universal arbiter—and paymaster—and all will be 
well is childish in the extreme. But even if it came 
anywhere near the actual condition in Europe, who 
are we that we may serve in such a capacity? 
Every contending group in Europe is found here: 
pro-English, pro-French, pro-German, pro-Serbian, 
pro-Greek and pro-Bulgarian—almost everything 
pro except pro-Turkish, with all the antis involved 
in these various partisanships. And in addition we 
are ignorant, inexperienced, governed by emotion 
rather than by information and insight. The fact 
that only appeal to emotion can possibly be success- 
ful in engaging us to enter the League of Nations 
is the most conclusive reason possible for our stay- 
ing out of it. Joun Dewey. 


Cloth-of-Gold 


Ferries never go to sea like the steamers 
That are frilled with soft smoke, that curtsey to the 
town, 
And turn towards Spain with a stir of lacy streamers— 
For all of that, a ferry, cracked and brown 
And wistful as an old shoe, though it only scuttles 
Over a steel river worn to rusty red, 
Is the same as any steamer if you say that both are shuttles 
On one enormous loom, but with different lengths of 
thread. , 


Steamers’ wakes are fine-spun silk, moon-spotted 
And sun-striped, unrolling over, spools of clear blue 
glass ; 
And ferries’ tracks, as coarse as hemp, and clotted 
With the grit of minutes, jerk through tarnished brass. 
This is a heavy cloth they weave with horror, pity, 
Tenderness and, courage in every sagging seam— 
Yet in the dusk it falls across a tired city 
In plaids of gold and silver, lighter than a dream. 
WIn1FrReD WELLEs. 
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On Heaven 
ace you are so kind, Charon, I will tell 
you— 


To wake in a great bed, suddenly, with a quick 
waking. If it is summer outside, to breathe a full 
gust from the garden. If it is winter, to see the 
frosted windows close themselves and a bright 
snapping fire leap up in the hearth, throwing out 
yellow flashes on the grand room, its blue damask 
curtains, its cool walls of silver brocade, and the 
long mirror between the windows. ‘Then to plunge 
into a huge tub of hot water, steaming water, in a 
bathroom with flamingoes painted on the walls. 
Such is the awaking in Heaven. 

Let a diminutive breakfast table be set in the 
bay of an Elizabethan gallery, through the case- 
ments of which I see distant mountains, near hills, 
an orchard sloping down to an estuary, and, right 
under the walls, an intricate yet slightly unkempt 
garden with extremely silly statues of nymphs and 
satyrs. 

“And what will the Magnificent One eat this 
morning?’’ coyly asks the small blond girl with 
the porcelain complexion. She is indeed only a 
porcelain figure animated by a special magic for 
my service—thus obviating the uncomfortable 
situation which confronted me on earth of receiv- 
ing favors at the hands of thinking beings whose 
thoughts I could not control. 

The Magnificent One, despite the reports of 
some of his friends, breakfasts delicately on grapes, 
an omelette or two, coffee strong as Samson with 
almost solid cream, croissants and yellow honey— 
ah yes, well—then bring on the hot griddle cakes, 
since you have them ready. 

What mornings are these! The weather is al- 
ways interesting. For in Heaven there are no 
monotonous stretches of sun or rain; each day is 
a finished masterpiece. May and October are the 
predominant moods, with now and then a sullen 
day of later autumn or a March day with a rainy 
wind carrying the warmth back to the thawing soil. 
Of winter we have a fortnight or so, deep winter 
with fierce blizzards and barbed frosts, when, if 
one goes abroad, it must be on snowshoes. And 
at such times the eaves hang dewn to meet the 
rising drifts. Now and then there is a fortnight 
of full summer, the whole too-rich pageant luxuriat- 
ing on hill and garden. But from these it is 
always pleasant to awaken in the more delicate 
humors of the year—May for the exaltation of the 
body, October for the carnival of the spirit. 

Self-sufficient and alone to wander through a 
forest where the moss is made lively by flakes of 
orange light, and the brooks are rusty with fallen 
leaves. Sometimes an open meadow, sometimes 
a laurel-bordered path, and at the end, the Sea. 
The white tunic of the immortal is easily thrown 
aside, and the gay swimmer shall have no fear of 
cross-currents or undertow. When he comes out, 
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dripping with brief jewels, there are jewels more 
lasting scattered on the sand for eager fingers to 
snatch. 

To luncheon come two or three friends, all 
a-chatter with new ideas and crazy schemes. The 
meal is a thoroughly undergraduate performance, 
dedicated to the wisest follies and the most scatter- 
brained wisdom. Then there is the long afternoon 
for the composition of poems as everlasting as 
the poet. Inspiration flows so hot and so fast that 
pen can scarce take down the hurrying loveliness 
of phrase, the perfection of sparkling metaphor, 
the awful music of the verse. Here are books, too, 
if the pen be tired; all the brave books that have 
taken the poor dross of earth-life and transmuted 
it into heavenly gold, or laughter that is finer than 
gold, or tears that are happier than laughter. And 
so, of course, there are no Moderns; let us have 
only the Immortals in an immortal library. 

At tea guests begin dropping in, and their num- 
ber increases until the dinner hour, when as many 
as fifteen or twenty gather in the cocktail room 
for the necessary preliminaries. Each guest thinks 
himself the centre of admiration, but in reality 
contributes to the splendor of the host. Fear not 
that the host will become puffed up, for in infinity 
self-esteem may expand infinitely without damaging 
character or causing brawls. Let the ample ego 
lie back in its easy chair and swell out comfortably 
like a generous waistcoat yielding space to a 
banquet. 

As the wine flows, a divine drunkenness seizes 
the company; masterpieces roll out wantonly from 
the most careless lips, intermingled with bawdy or 
nice wit and phrases of song. To sip wine with 
a goodly company until long after midnight and 
never know the retribution of an aching head on 
the morrow!—You will surely arrange that, 
Charon ?— 

There is music and dancing; voices ring merrier, 
laughter grows ever louder, and no one stops to 
question, “Am I making a fool of myself?” If 
talk be literary or artistic, let there be no wran- 
gling; the host's taste is joyfully acknowledged as 
final by all his guests. Yet now and then, to give 
such delights an even keener savor, let an earthly 
error creep in. Let there be a contradiction, an 
adverse criticism, a sudden recollection of free 
verse and Schoenberg. Or someone will abruptly 
develop a social conscience and challenge the be- 
fuddled atmosphere with clarion pronouncements 
concerning viciouws luxury, labor problems, birth- 
control, death. O! but not much of that! just a 
little, for the spice is overstrong. 

The house where these revels take place is only 
less remarkable than its master. It changes accord- 
ing to his mood. If ke would give a grand and 
princely impression, he will receive his guests on 
a dais in the midst of high Gothic vaulting and 
emblazoned standards. If he would cause them 
to remark on the philosophical simplicity of his 
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taste, lo! they will find him in an old thatched farm- 
house. Sometimes he will be sensuous, now in the 
Pompeian, now in the Oriental style, with a misty 
background of lamp-light, incense smoke, glim- 
mering frescoes of the Lover and the Beloved, and 
doors provocatively half-open to vistas of subtle 
enchantments. 

And when evening is over, and the songs of the 
departing revellers grow faint on the night-wind, 
then again the Master of the House stands alone 
in the Dwelling that he has built, and looks about 
him at stars hanging in his garden. He opens his 
nostrils to the cool air. With a comfortable yawn 
he blows out the last lamp, goes upstairs, leaps into 
that royal bed of his and sleeps. 
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Perhaps, Charon, you think that no one will join 
me in so egotistical a Paradise. You are wrong. 
I know a dozen or so, good comrades and hearty 
chirpers all, who will join me—providing that each 
be the centre of adulation. Of course, I myself 
shall be that centre, but in my home there will be 
an illusion whereby every ego will conceive itself 
to be in such a position. Surely this will be possible 
in Heaven? 

Ah! but wait, Charon! Wait! I clean forgot 
Love! ... No, Charon, that will be all. It was a 
wise omission. Take love back to Mephisto- 
pheles who made it, and let the Devil turn son- 
neteer ! 

RoBerRT HILLYER. 


The Break-Down at Lausanne 


RITING so soon after the refusal of 

W the Turkish delegates to sign the draft 

treaty, one would be rash to prophesy 
the ultimate consequences. The refusal may merely 
be a rather elephantine method of bidding for still 
better conditions, or it may be definitive and a 
signal for the renewal of fighting. In the mean- 
time, it is possible to discern the general outlines 
of the military position, should war _ recur, 
and to survey the broader consequences—good 
and evil—of two and a half months’ nego- 
tiations. 

A rupture of the Armistice of Mudania would 
probably bring the fate of Smyrna upon Constan- 
tinople. Doubtless the British naval and military 
position in the Bosphorus is stronger than last 
autumn, but the Turks have possibly strengthened 
themselves more than proportionately, both in 
Constantinople itself and in Eastern Thrace, and 
it would be surprising if General Harington at- 
tempted to maintain his hold upon both sets of 
narrows. Preparations have certainly been made 
for the evacuation of Constantinople, at short no- 
tice, not only by the Allied troops but by the foreign 
colonies, yet even if this hazardous operation were 
accomplished successfully, it would involve the 
gravest dangers for the mixed native population 
which remained behind. The evacuation would 
hardly go unchallenged by the Turkish forces on 
the Asiatic side and in Thrace, not to speak of 
those which are reported to have been secretly 
filtering into the city. Their strategy would be to 
strike at the British at once, while they were scat- 
tered, surrounded by a largely hostile population, 
and engaged in a difficult movement, and not to 
wait till they were concentrated at Chanak and 
Gallipoli. There would be fighting in the city and its 
suburbs; the Ottoman Christian population (who 
have been encouraged by the Lausanne negotiations 
to stay) would be seized with a panic which would 
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invite attack by their Muslim neighbors; there 
would be massacre, and a conflagration which 
would make the fires of Smyrna pale, for Smyrna 
was a city of stone and rubble while Constantinople 
is a city of wood. The breach of the peace might 
thus bring swift destruction upon an urban area 
containing over a million people, yet that tremen- 
dous human calamity might have little effect on 
the military issue between Turkey and Britain. If 
the British fleet and army once succeeded in with- 
drawing to the Dardanelles, where they could con- 
veniently be reinforced and supplied, they could 
piobably beat off Turkish attacks for an indefinite 
period; nor, on the Mesopotamian front, would 
it be easy for the Turks to make themselves 
masters by main force of the Vilayet of Mosul. 
Mosul lies in the plain, with easy commanications 
to Bagdad and Basra. It is separated from the 
Turkish military bases in Anatclia by range upon 
range of Taurus and Anti-Taurus. An illuminat- 
ing analogy to a possible campaign here is afforded 
by the actual Anglo-Afghan war of 1920, when 
the Afghan army attempted to penetrate, through 
the mountains of the northwest frontier, into the 
plains of the Punjab, which bear somewhat the 
same relation to the rest of Northern India as 
Mosul bears to Iraq. The result of these Afghan 
operations demonstrated the enormous advantages 
enjoyed by the defence in such operations; but on 
the other hand the ceaseless round of raids and 
punitive expeditions on this very frontier, which 
taxes the resources of India whether there is offi- 
cially peace or war, indicates where the real weak- 
ness of the British position as against Turkey 
would lie. The Turks could never defeat the Brit- 
ish, but the British on their part could never make 
an end of the Turks, and since each British soldier 
at Chanak and Mosul would cost anything up to 
a hundred times as much as the Turkish soldier 
sitting opposite him and holding him there in posi- 
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tion, Turkey would have no mean advantage in a 
war of exhaustion. This is the very strategy 
which she has just pursued for four years, with such 
brilliant final results, against the Greeks. It is of 
course a very different matter to apply it to Great 
Britain, but possibly she calculates that the British 
soldier and taxpayer would not hold on so obsti- 
nately for these remote and secondary interests of 
the British Empire as the Greeks did for their 
national aspirations in “Ionia.” 

These military considerations may have influ- 
enced the Turkish decision at Lausanne, and it has 
undoubtedly also been affected by the breach in 
the Anglo-French Entente, now openly acknowl- 
edged and threatening every day to take an active 
form. Anyone who saw how deeply Anglo-French 
discord entered into the calculations of both Turks 
and Greeks during the last phase of the Eastern 
crisis, when Allied unity of front was still officially 
maintained, can surmise the vast influence which 
events in the Ruhr must have exercised upon Turk- 
ish policy during the recent conference. Though 
the failure to agree has nominally been caused by 
concrete differences, particularly in regard to the 
capitulations, the margin of disagreement is so 
narrow that the Turkish delegates must mainly 
have been influenced by a notion that, owing to the 
European situation, the whole basis of negotiation 
can be modified in their favor. Indeed, whatever 
may be the exact truth about M. Poincaré’s 
eleventh hour communications with Angora, it is 
fairly evident that France, so gravely committed in 
the West, is determined upon peace at any price 
in the Levant, even if, in securing it, she has to 
dea} the Entente the coup de grace. 

Probably, however, calculation plays less part 
than sentiment in Turkey’s decision. The uncon- 
ditional abolition of the capitulations and the re- 
covery of the Mosul Vilayet were two prominent 
planks in the platform of the “National Pact,” 
and, even before the Greek débacle, the Turks 
were determined not to abate one jot or tittle of 
this “solemn League and Covenant.” This is a 
well-known phenomenon of war mentality. The 
flag originally unfurled to inspirit the fighters be- 
comes itself an object for which the fighting must 
be carried on; and the Pact becomes a creed just 
as the flag becomes a symbol. The moral here is 
precisely that which ‘is now impressing itself 
throughout Europe. Military operations burn 
themselves out in time, but the inflammation of 
feeling excited by their long duration may pro- 
duce its most fatal effects after the fighting is 
over. 

Such sentiment about the National Pact may 
determine the direction of Turkey's (now inevit- 
able) choice between the West and Russia. If Turk- 
ey’s peace terms had not acquired this “consecrat- 
ed” character but had represented sober calcula- 
tions, she would surely be content to secure 80 per- 
cent of them (as she admits that she has done) by 
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agreement with England and France, rather than 
break with the Western powers over the other 20 
percent and throw herself—again, but this time 
perhaps irrevocably—into the arms of Russia. 
Turkey’s differences with the West are acute, but 
at the same time they are concrete and limited, 
and if they could be substantially settled there need 
be no fundamental conflict of interests, any more 
than there has been in the past. The Western 
powers have no vital aims or ambitions which are 
a menace to Turkey’s existence, and they are em- 
barrassed by difficulties nearer home. Russia, on 
the other hand, cannot exist (at least, in the econ- 
omic sense) unless the problem of the Straits is 
settled in her favor, if not by one means then by 
another. The century-old method of military ag- 
gression against Turkey with a view to annexation 
has now definitely failed. Turkey always has found 
and will find some other great power who will 
keep Russia at arm’s length from her—at one time 
France ,and England, at another Germany and 
Austria, and then England and France again. It 
might be a generation before Russia was strong 
enough militarily even to attempt this unpromising 
method again. There remains the alternative 
method (practised by Russian diplomacy from 
1833 to 1840) of drawing a weakened Turkey, 
Straits and all, into the Russian orbit by under- 
taking her defence against other enemies. On the 
earlier occasion, the cards for this game were put 
into Russia’s hands by Mehmed Ali and France; 
now she has been presented with an even stronger 
hand by Greece and the Entente powers. Turkey's 
war-fevered intransigence is Russia's opportunity. 

If Turkey breaks with the West for the sake of 
20 percent of her terms, Russia can make sure of 
her by subscribing unconditionally to them all. 
What need Russia care about the frontiers of 
Turkey or the capitulations? She has territory 
enough and to spare, and has already presented 
a morsel in the Caucasus to the Turks in the pursuit 
of larger objects. Her local commercial interests, 
again, are comparatively unimportant. What is 
vital to her is the ultimate control of the passage 
through the Straits. By fooling Turkey to the 
top of her bent, by playing up to her on less im- 
portant matters, by encouraging her to isolate her- 
self from the rest of the world, she has a very good 
prospect of securing a permanent hold upon her— 
and who knows whether this might not be the best 
solution of the Eastern question? At any rate, 
two fundamental requirements would be satisfied 
by it. Turkey would achieve internal independ- 
ence and opportunity to build up her own national 
life in peace; and Russia, the power with the 
overwhelmingly greatest economic stake in the 
hinterland of the Straits, would no longer feel the 
pressure of a hostile hand at the “Throat” (as 
the Turks expressively call it) of the Black 
Sea. 

ARNOLD J. ToyNBEE. 
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The Drug Evil 


HE lives of some movie actors appear to 
I be more lurid than the films in which they 
star. But it is hard to believe that all the 
vice in the United States has been concentrated 
in Hollywood. In fact the drug habit was popular 
long before celluloid was adapted to its present 
purpose. The use of drugs cannot rightfully be 
regarded as the vice of any group of individuals 
or even of any single race. Despite the tradi- 
tional use of opium in the Far. East, the basis of 
the habit is as fundamental as human nature. In- 
deed we are all drug habitués if one includes coffee, 
tea and alcohol, which contain habit-forming drugs. 
Fortunately their use is but rarely accompanied 
by the evil effects induced by addiction to mor- 
phine, cocaine, heroin and codeine. 

The number of drug addicts is undoubtedly in- 
creasing, but the estimates are based on little more 
than unsubstantiated opinion because of the difhi- 
culty’ of obtaining reliable data. It is said that 


there are upwards of one million drug addicts in- 


the United States, and perhaps as many as one 
hundred thousand in New York City alone. This 
must be regarded as another one of the evils of 
civilization. The increase in mental work and 
tension, the preponderance of nervous strain in 
highly civilized life leads many to seek relief and 
peace by artificial means. The state of bliss de- 
scribed by De Quincey is alluring. It has stimulat- 
ed the curiosity of men and women to the point of 
trial. The darker side of the picture is only for 
the eyes of the initiated. 

“Dope,” as it is more familiarly called by thoc. 
privy to its use, may be taken in a variety of ways. 
The favorite method is ‘“‘a shot in the arm’—or 
hypodermic injection. Inhalation, smoking and 
even eating in the raw form are other methods 
commonly employed. As a drug, morphine has its 
therapeutic applications. The physician generally 
prescribes 1/6 of a grain. Enpiider then the 
patient reported by Jelliffe who took hypodermics 
of 90 grains of morphine daily! De Quincey was 
known to have taken 8,000 drops of laudanum a 
day, and Coleridge is credited with having taken 
more. While such large doses are unusual, in gen- 
eral the use of 15 to 20 grains by drug addicts 
is frequently noted. 

It is a familiar fact that the human body may 
acquire a tolerance for large doses of any narcotic. 
The amount required to produce a desired effect 
must, of necessity, be gradually increased. Excep- 
tions have been noted where the ordinary routine 
affairs of life have been conducted successfully for 
many years on a daily dose of from 2 to § grains 
of morphine. As against this may be mentioned 
the case of a certain woman who had to take a 
half pint of laudanum every morning. “Without 


it she was totally unfit to converse or to be seen.” 

It has been generally assumed that the drug 
habit originates in a desire to alleviate pain. Such 
severe and often lasting pain as is caused by gastric 
ulcer, neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica and headache 
find prompt temporary relief in morphine. How- 
ever, progressively larger doses are required to 
obtain this surcease. Later, when the patient feel- 
ing that he is growing dependent upon the drug, 
attempts to stop taking the narcotic, he is so soon 
overcome with such abstinence symptoms as pains, 
weakness and discomfort, that he gladly goes back 
to the drug for peace. He has now become an 
habitue or “drug fiend” and is conscious of his 
slavery to the poppy seed for such moments of life 
as seem worth living. With a tremendous purpose- 
ful effort it is possible at this stage to break the 
bonds. It involves an enormous sacrifice and 
conscious bearing of pain and discomfort for a 
short time. More frequently, however, as Casa- 
major has said, he goes on with his habit, secretly 
indulging in it and jealously guarding his secret 
from the world, especially from those nearest and 
dearest to him. 

The desire to feel fit is universal. Every “dope 
fiend” promises himself that he will give up the 
drug “some day’’ but each day that comes is not 
“the day.” By imperceptible gradations the dose 


required for relief ‘mounts, and as the poisonous 


effect becomes more marked the dose is increased 
by larger increments to bring back the feeling of 
well being. But his old friend the enemy is unable 
to restore him as before. Frantically he grasps 
at any straw—even the acquisition of another drug 
like cocaine. This represents the turning point, 
for now the “dope fiend” begins on the down- 
ward path leading to that low level of deteriora- 
tion characterized by a loss of will and energy 
which ends in insanity. 
_ The symptoms which accompany the drug habit 
in its inception are slight and for months there 
may be no disturbance of health. However, the 
continued habit is evidenced in most of its victims 
by a peculiar pallor, a sallowness of complexion 
and emaciation. The appearance is that of an 
untidy individual, restless, irritable and prema- 
turely gray; with deranged digestion, loss of ap- 
petite, and general impairment of bodily and 
mental function. The deterioration which occurs 
is moral as well as physical. Osler says: “Persons 
addicted to morphia are inveterate liars, and no 
reliance whatever can be placed on their state- 
ments. . This is not confined to matters relat- 
ing to the vice.” 

There are, furthermore, serious accidents due 
to the subcutaneous injection of morphine. The 
most important of these is the production of 
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abscess and inflammation. The majority of ad- 
dicts who use this method are badly scarred. The 
skin is thickened, reddened and covered with bluish 
and reddened discolorations. Abcesses just form- 
ing, formed or commencing to heal, are found 
here and there. These are due in a majority of 
instances to ‘“‘carelessness in injecting, unclean 
needles or syringes, dirty or over-acid solutions, 
and a low condition of the general system pre- 
disposing to inflammation and suppuration on slight 
irritation.”” ‘The first of these, faulty technic, fre- 
quently results from the introduction of morphine 
directly into the vein with unfavorable conse- 
quences. 

The treatment of drug addiction is extremely 
dificult and can rarely be successfully carried out 
even by the general practitioner. Great danger 
lies in recourse to quacks who advertise home 
treatments of a painless variety. As a rule their 
so-called specifics are simply preparations of 
opium or morphine and their treatment is based 
upon the plan of substituting one form of the drug 
for another. Such charlatans merely prey further 
upon the weakness of the victim. Withdrawal of 
the drug is the major consideration in any course 
of treatment. Isolation and systematic feeding 
are likewise essential features. The three generally 
accepted methods of drug withdrawal are: (1) 
Gradual withdrawal. (2) Immediate withdrawal. 
(3) Rapid withdrawal. The emphasis is placed 
on the withdrawal. This forms the first obstacle, 
as Casamajor well points out. While the addict 
is anxious to be freed from his slavery, he dreads 
ev-n more the immediate discontinuance of the 
drug. Like a man with an aching tooth he wants 
to be relieved of his pain but holds back for fear 
of the pain of extraction. The addict who presents 
himself for cure invariably secretes some “‘dope’’ 
to meet any possible emergency in his old way. 
Great ingenuity is exercised and fountain pens, 
lockets, cigarette cases, pipes, the lining of clothes 
and even body cavities have served to harbor the 
treasure. Unless the addict is kept under constant 
supervision carefully isolated from contact with 
every possible source of obtaining the drug, suc- 
cessful treatment is impossible. It is worse than 
useless to entrust the duties of ministering to a 
patient to a member of the family, or relative or 
kind friends. Their hearts are too easily touched 
by the intense suffering of the habitué when his 
drug is taken from him and, unable to withstand 
his cries and entreaties, they frequently give him 
“just a little’ to ease his obvious distress. In 
general the withdrawal of the drug is accompanied 
by symptoms which are usually typical, though 
not. always constant. Some addicts enormously 
exaggerate their sufferings in an effort to obtain 
some concession to humane feeling and another 
dole of the drug. There can be no doubt that un- 
toward effects are frequently to be met with, 
such as abdominal cramps, nausea, great restless- 
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ness and insomnia, but these conditions can general- 
ly be relieved by proper medication and baths. 
The relative merits of the three methods of 
withdrawal, immediate, gradual, and rapid, have 
been the subject of considerable controversy. Im- 
mediate and absolute withdrawal of the drug has 
been the routine practice for several years past at 
Bellevue Hospital, Metropolitan Hospital, and 
Riverside Hospital of the Health Department of 
the City of New York, Kings County Hospital, 
Brooklyn, and at the United States Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Georgia, according to a recent article by 
Dr. A. C. Prentice in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. In all these 25,000 cases 
of immediate withdrawal of the drug, no deaths 
have resulted nor has any suffering been permitted 
that could not be easily controlled. Gradual with- 
drawal methods have been used at the New York 
City Prison in some 12,000 cases, partly to avoid 
criticism on the part of friends and relatives of 
the prisoners having access to them during treat- 
ment. The most intelligent addicts agree with 
the medical opinion thus expressed, that immediate 
withdrawal while exceedingly painful is best 
because of its short duration and the immediate 
improvement in body and mind which follows 
treatment. Many who have experienced the 
various methods of withdrawal practiced at differ- 
ent institutions, expressed the preference for “cold 
turkey” as they call the method of immediate with- 
drawal. The reductive dosage ambulatory treat- 
ment of addicts, which is gradual, is falling into 
disrepute and has actually been prohibited by law 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, 
as well as by implication in the Harrison law and 
a recent ruling by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, who stated that “This office has 
never approved the so-called reductive ambulatory 
treatment of addicts for the reason that where nar- 
cotics are furnished to an addict who controls the 
dosage himself, he will not be benefited or cured.” 
The first comprehensive data of scientific merit 
on the subject of the drug habit has been the 
analytic study of nearly 8,000 cases as made by 
the Department of Health of the city of New 
York. Contrary to the established belief that pain 
is responsible for the formation of the drug habit, 
it was found that only 5 percent claimed an ill- 
ness as their excuse for addiction, while 69 per- 
cent frankly blamed “bad association” for their 
condition. Osler has said that the acquisition of the 
habit as a pure luxury is rare. Seventy percent were 
under thirty years of age. Twenty-six percent were 
employed in the business of transportation, truck 
and express drivers, conductors, motormen, etc. 
About one-half received at the clinic were willing 
to accept treatment for withdrawal of the drug as 
long as they could secure a supply of the drug 
from peddlers or from a “script doctor.”’ The latter 
is a renegade to the medical profession who pre- 
scribes or dispenses drugs charging for them all 
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that the traffic will bear. One woman testified 
that she paid a doctor $1,000 monthly for a period 
of thirteen months “to keep her in good health.”’ 
The script doctors and the peddlers, most of whom 
are themselves addicts, are the two main sources 
of supply for those who crave drugs. It has been 
estimated that 90 percent of the opium imported 
into the United States is used for other than 
medicinal purposes. ‘“‘Much of this is ostensibly 
exported, but is in reality merely transferred by 
connivance to the underworld traffic, appearing in 
the hands of the peddlers as smuggled goods and 
sold at fancy prices according to the necessities of 
the fraternity at the time.” 

There are many who believe that the laws on 
our statute books concerning the prescription of 
narcotic drugs are powerless to deal with the situa- 
tion. The Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act “regulates” 
traffic in drugs. By its provision every pound of 
opium or its derivatives that comes into this 
country legitimately is accounted for, and its 
distribution both wholesale and retail made a 
matter of record. The amount imported by the 
wholesale drug houses and sold to the retail houses 
is carefully checked up. The drugstores can sell nar- 
cotic drugs only on a physician’s prescription, and 
the prescriptions are kept on file. The physician 
must write his prescriptions in triplicate, one copy 
for his own protection, one for the local druggist 
and one for the Health Department. Nor is he 
allowed to prescribe narcotics for an addict with- 
out decreasing the dosage. The Harrison Act 
according to La Motte is “‘as comprehensive and 
as nearly perfect as possible, yet it does not cover 
the situation. By this means, violations can be 
detected, whether on the part of an unscrupulous 
physician or druggist, or even the wholesale house, 
but these violations are occasional. The root of 
the evil remains untouched.” 

In an interesting volume called The Opium 
Monopoly this author, following the lead of 
Samuel Merwin, has traced the evil to Great 
Britain’s door. In effect it is pointed out that the 
British government makes every effort to encour- 
age and extend the production of opium, which is 
run by the government as a monopoly. The British 
Blue Book and official reports deal quite frankly 
with this matter: “The opium revenue is partly 
raised by.a monopoly of the production of the 
drug in Bengal and the United Provinces, and 
partly by the levy of a duty on all opium imported 
from native states. ... In these two provinces, 
the crop is grown under the control of a govern- 
ment department. The cultivator of opium in 
these monopoly districts receives a license and is 
granted advances to enable him to prepare the 
land for the crop and he is required to deliver the 
whole of the product at a fixed price to opium 
agents, by whom it is dispatched to the government 
factories, at Patha and Ghazipur. The money 
advanced to the cultivator bears no interest. The 
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British Indian government lends money without 
interest in no other cases.’’ The opium is auctioned 
off by the government once a month. At that point 
the British government steps officially out of the 
picture and the smugglers step in. As La Motte 
states it: “The British government encourages 
poppy pr ‘uction even to the extent of lending 
money without interest to all those who are willing 
to raise this most profitable crop. The monopoly 
opium is sold once a month to the highest bidders, 
and some of these highest bidders are unscrupul- 
ous men who must find their markets how and 
where they can. That fact, of course, is of no 
moment to the Br’*!sh government.” The United 
States must perforce, be interested. Our neigh- 
bors, Canada and Mexico and our waters are 
perfect channels of distribution. With such a 
continued source of supply it is not difficult to see 
that narcotic laws are of little avail. Pressure must 
be brought to bear on the British government if 
the world is to be free from drug addiction. 
Clearly the drug habit is a serious menace to 
the general welfare, for it appears in every stratum 
of society, though it is perhaps more common 
among the degenerate denizens of the underworld, 
the criminals, prostitutes, and mental defectives 
whose condition is rendered even more hopeless 
and pitiable as social outcasts because of their 
slavery to “dope.” That the drug habit can be 
conquered is an encouraging fact but far more 
good can be achieved by attacking the root of the 
evil and striking at the drug addict's supply. 
NICHOLAS AND LILLIAN SEGAL KoOPELOFF. 


The Brass Check at Michigan 


EVERAL weeks ago two European students 
walked into President Burton's office at the 
University of Michigan. They were spending 
several days at Ann Arbor in the company of stu- 
dents and professors. Some of the practices of 
the great university were puzzlingly at variance 
with the ways of their European universities. They 
“wanted to know” from the highest authority. — 
The young Europeans could not understand why 
at the University of Michigan there should be a 
“Board in Control of Student Publications” with 
a majority faculty membership. The student pub- 
lications in their own universities of Leyden and 
Copenhagen had faculty advisors. But no one 
thought of control. Why control student journal- 
ists? 

The frank question seemed to please President 
Burton, who is a big, forceful man, dressed like a 
United States Senator. He beamed. He laughed. 
And then he explained the relation of the Ameri- 
tan state university to the voting public. He 
admitted that the European university adminis- 
tered by its faculty was less liable to influence in 
its social teachings. But he asserted his faith in 
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“the ability of a democratic people to shape and 
to administer the education of its children.” The 
young Europeans went away delighted with this 
100 percent American answer and wondering how 
soon the President of the State University of 
Michigan, whose views on education were so flat- 
tering to the voters, would be promoted by them 
to a more exalted political office. 

You or I shudder at the thought of visiting in 
a household the members of which are having a 
family row. But if we were students of family 
life would we not find in such a visit a God-given 
opportunity? The European visitors, critical ob- 
servers of American life, innocently enjoyed what 
they found going on in the family at Ann Arbor. 

Sunday morning, January 14th, two days after 
the arrival of the foreign students, thos: few read- 
ers of the Michigan Daily interested in literature, 
politics and art missed the Sunday Magazine sec- 
tion which every previous Sunday had slipped out 
of the paper when one unfolded it at the breakfast 
table. For the majority—the devotees of the sport 
page—the paper was, of course, complete. But 
by Monday morning everyone on the campus knew 
that the entire editorial staff of the Sunday Maga- 
zine had resigned, that they had announced their 
resignation and publisied their reasons in the 
January 14th issue of the magazine, and that the 
managing editor of the Daily had discovered the 
coup early Sunday morning as the paper came off 
the press, and had suppressed the magazine sec- 
tion. There was immediate and perhaps justified 
criticism of the way the editors had chosen to set 
their case before the student body. It was gen- 
erally felt that in concealing part of the copy from 
their chief, the managing editor of the Daily, they 
had not acted in good faith. But the intelligent 
critics were not put off the scent. They realized 
that sixteen people do not withdraw from an enter- 
prise which brings honor to all of them and finan- 
cial profit to several, without substantial provoca- 
tion; and that they do not weaken their moral 
position by a coup unless they fear being gagged. 

The name “Board in Control of Student Publi- 
cations” suggests an origin in the unpedagogic past 
when no one had yet challenged the dictatorship 
of the teacher. But previous to the recent advent 
of President Burton the Board was in actual prac- 
tice an advisory board and a very valuable one. 
It was in those days composed of three students 
and three professors. Then in 1921 when the 
President appointed the Dean of Students, Mr. 
J. A. Bursley, to the Board as a fourth faculty 
member, it became in truth a Board in Control. 
The students were outnumbered four to three and 
the Dean brought with him into the deliberations 
the fasces of administration. 

The first notable exploit of the reorganized 
Board was an edict in the early fall of 1921 for- 
bidding the publication in any student periodical 
of articles by G. D. Eaton, a Federal Rehabilita- 
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tion Board student. Nor might his name be men- 
tioned thereafter in print on the campus (Cf. 
Upton Sinclair, The Brass Check, page 252. 

It may well be imagined that Eaton had given 
great offence. He was the “‘stormy petrel” of the 
campus. Nothing was sacred to his pen. He 
offended professors and he disturbed the mental 
comfort of students. Members of the Board 
speak respectfully of his ability and some, while 
deplo:ing his flippancy,admit his intellectual value 
to the campus. Yet they silenced him by edict 
and made it impossible for anyone tq speak in his 
defence. Why? One thinks involuntarily of Presi- 
dent Burton’s statement about the influence of the 
voters on the University. Perhaps Eaton’s trench- 
ant criticisms of university life were beginning to 
attract attention off the campus and might rise to 
face the President in an evil hour, when he was 
seeking millions from the legislature for the com- 
pletion of his vast building program. 

Then in May, 1922, the editor of Gargoyle, the 
University “Life,” was forbidden on pain of dis- 
missal to publish any more jokes on prohibition 
or co-eds. This was possibly a more commend: le 
fiat than the one which slew Eaton. But it was 
none the less a fiat. The schoolboy editor was 
called up in froat of the masters and told what to 
do. Again one thinks of President Burton’s build- 
ing program and of his remarks about the public. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing illustrations of 
its conduct, the Board was not on the whole op- 
pressive. Its blow at freedom was subtle and un- 
oficial, perhaps unconscious. By its few exhibi- 
tions of authority it put the publications definitely 
in a position of tutelage, and the mischief was 
done. There were several persons of consequence 
on the campus who were not slow to avail them- 


selves ‘ the situation. If a board of professors 
and snts could dictate to the student publica- 
tions the interests of the university,” why might 


not the President of the Student Council and the 
Dean of Men take whatever measures were pos- 
sible also to influence them for the good of the 
university? While the resigning editors charged 
the Board with exercising an intolerable censor- 
ship, in reality it was a many-headed oppressor at 
which they were striking. 

When the Board silenced G. D. Eaton it prob- 
ably went as far as it could go officially. But the 
Dean of Men, Mr. Bursley, who is a member of 
the Board, was able in his capacity of Dean to sup- 
plement its work. He communicated to the 
Federal Board of Vocational Rehabilitation the 
fact that Mr. Eaton was un-American, suggesting 
that his federal allowance be cut off. This would 
of course have rid the University of the impossible 
Eaton without scandal to itself and would have 
given the action of the Board an added sanction. 
But the government officials did not act on the 
Dean’s recommendation and Mr. Eaton is now a 
senior at Ann Arbor. 
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In November of this college year, the Sunday 
Magazine published a favorable review of The 
Nation. The author, Saul Carson, was notified by 
the Dean’s office a few days later that he was in- 
eligible for future participation in student activities 
(writing for publications included, of course). The 
reason given was that he had flunked a course in 
his Freshman year. Carson was prompt and 
thorough in his inquiries and he found that the 
alleged administration rule disqualifying him was 
non-existent. When he raised the question at the 
Dean's office he was informed that it was all a 
mistake, and the matter was dropped. 

On December 3rd, the Sunday Magazine publish- 
ed a scientific article on gland transference also by 
the inept Mr. Carson. The article was based on 
information given by a professor and had been 
approved by him before it went to press. There 
was nothing salacious about it, but the members 
of the Board raised their hands in Puritan hor- 
ror, passed a resolution condemning the article, 
and wrote to the managing editor of the Daily 
calling him to account. Since then his supervision 
of the Sunday Magazine has been painfully 
conscientious. The editors now felt the ad- 
ministrative gaze harden into an embarrassing 
stare. 

This is by no means the whole story of the Sun- 
day Magazine, nor is the Sunday Magazine the 
only publication which has felt constricted. But 
in the main it has fared worst. It has been 
avowedly a journal of campus opinion and the 
ruling powers on the campus evidently dislike 
opinion which is not their own. It has been uncon- 
ventional, another offence to the official-minded. 

The visitors at Ann Arbor found the situation 
there a difficult one to comprehend. The editors 
obviously had a case, but they were inexperienced 
and had made some false moves. Furthermore, it 
was difficult to define the guilt of the Board, and 
it was equally difficult to believe that the affable 
professors and officials could have acted with the 
pettiness attributed to them. But after some days 
of thought away from the scene and from person- 
alities one realizes that the Board and its satellites 
have hung themselves on both the horns of a moral 
dilemma. They have tried to make the University 
look to the public as they think the public would 
like to see it; in so doing they have abrogated 
the first principle of education—intellectual in- 
tegrity. 

The family row at Ann Arbor supports the 
beliefs on which some of us are working in our 
effort to turn the American college back to its old- 
time moral and intellectual standards. The attitude 
at Ann Arbor towards those who speak the truth 
too often and too openly is not peculiar to that 
institution. Everywhere American college adminis- 
trators are bartering their educational ideals for 
the money and the public support which must be 
the foundation of the expansion to which they 
aspire. In California a stuvent editor is expelled 
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for publishing social heresy; in Ohio the president 
of a denominational college distorts the truth 
shamelessly in getting rid of a professor who is 
obnoxious to an element in the church; in 
Missouri a college president is found using sharp 
business methods in collecting funds for the 


college. 

These illustrations could be multiplied many 
times over, and they leave no doubt of the fact that 
the morale of college administration in America 
has ebbed a great deal. But there is no reason for 
hysteria. When the institutions of learning have 
got the money they want from business and 
the public—when the era of endowment drives is 
over—they will return to the old fearless concep- 
tion of the university. In this return the students 
will perhaps lead. The professors are bound to 
the administration, the administration is bound to 
the trustees and the public. But the students are 
free. Already a small minority of idealistic 
students the country over are drawing together. 
The fracas at Ann Arbor may be regarded as a 
preliminary skirmish. 

Joun ROTHSCHILD. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Attend This Meeting! 


IR: Senator Borah will speak on the release of the political 

prisoners at the Lexington Theatre (srst Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue), Sunday afternoon, March 11th, at two o'clock. The 
meeting is being held under the auspices of the World War 
Veterans, and admission will be free. 

Of the men still in jail for their opinions, the majority are 
I. W. W’s. Including state as well as federal prisoners sentenced 
for opinions their number reaches well into the hundreds. Many 
of the sentences are for twenty years: some (in the case of the 
Centralia men—not technically “political” prisoners) are for 
forty-five years. 

Every ‘country in the world except America has released its 
wartime prisoners. “Can it be that America is afraid of the 
expression of honest opinion?” This question has been repeatedly 
raised, notably by Bishop Charles H. Brent in his recent appeal 
to the President. In this he is now supported by fifty other 
bishops of various denominations demanding the release of the 
political prisoners. 

Readers of The New Republic do not need to be reminded of 
the importance of attending the meeting on March 11th. 


SAnForD S. BELDNER, 
Secretary, World War Veterans. 
New York City. 


What's Wrong With Our Consuls? 


IR: We should like to call the attention of The New Re- 

public’s readers to the case of Sura Styschaez, of Warsaw, 
Poland. She had sold all she possessed in Poland and emigrated 
to the United States. Arriving in New York, she was refused 
admittance because of utter illiteracy in English, and is now 
returning to Poland penniless. 

It has never been as vivid to us before—the distress that 
laxity in consular business can cause. Surely there must be 
some way by which our officials abroad could prevent such 
deportations being necessary. One who is acquainted with the 
Olympic says that such cases are happening all the time. 

H. Mitton Wacwer, Jr. 

S.S. Glympic. 
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Peer Gynt 
The Garrick Theatre. 


F it be true that audiences tend to overrate an actor’s 
talent and underrate his technical skill, it may also be 
true ‘hat they overrate the play and underrate the per- 
formance of it. Certainly it would be stupid to put all 
the imperfections of the Peer Gynt production on the 
Theatre Guild and nothing on the play. Peer Gynt has 
running through it an idea, strangely moving and rich with 
implications, of egotism, self-illusion, faith and love, in 
human life. It gives this idea to us caught up and entangled 
wth an infinite fancy and with infectious image and fable 
and cadence. But from the start the beautiful lyricism 
which, judging by the poetry of the ideas themselves, I can 
well believe the original displays, is lost for us in a dead 
and harsh and elusive translation. And the design of the 
play as a whole is irregularly conceived and unevenly 
created. It is one of those pieces of Northern art that are 
barbaric at the core and crowded with the spoils of an im- 
pulsive mentality, with no unity of form but only a shaggy 
unity of spirit dwelling around and in them as chance may 
allow. Some of the finest moments in Peer Gynt are fol- 
lowed by tameness and vulgarity, as, for example, the 
scene where Peer becomes a prophet, or that lowest ebb 
in the play, the scene with the nationalities. No doubt a 
production with boundless labor, exhaustive attention to 
every characteristic and subtle detail of make-up and im- 
personation, could create a profound content for this satir- 
ical picture of the Englishman, German, Frenchman, 
Yankee, et cetera. But why should one labor to the point 
of exhaustion to make something out of material that is 
itself only obvious, provincial and vulgar and without 
imagination, suavity or taste? Any production of Peer 
Gynt that was not unequal would be adding to the play 
at least one excellence that it by no means possesses. 

Nobody can say, however, that the Theatre Guild pro- 
duction makes this generous addition. The production as 
a whole has sincerity of purpose so far as the direction 
goes, and under Mr. Komisarjevsky’s hand a movement 
toward a finer simplification than is often attained. Mr. 
Simonson’s settings, too, having as they do to cope with 
appalling situations by way of atmosphere, mood and place, 
surmount almost as many difficulties as they succumb to. 
The acting in the ensembles is far above the common, in 
the two main roles it is largely sincere in intention. But 
this whole occasion is as uneven as the play itself. 

The great and pretty impossible problem for the producer 
of Peer Gynt is how to catch up into a single mood this 
collection of scenes that run from the dim fantasy of dreams 
and the plain humility of a peasant’s home to the naive 
impossible realism of folk fable with its abounding imagery 
and its grotesque, symbolic actuality. For all this varied 
mass certainly the expressionistic method seems the best 
way out. Expressionism, in theatrical production, as we 
all know by now, implies a complete disregard of realistic 
plausibility and a reliance on any device that may seem to 
render the spirit of the play in hand. The design to which 
Mr. Simonson and Mr. Komisarjevsky have subjected Peer 
Gynt manages to some extent at least to unify the whole 
play; it is worst in the desert scenes with the softish palms 
and silly water simpering there in a celestial bright blur 
like the vision of a date advertiser. The cabin and moun- 
tain tops also left me flat enough. The scene for Asa’s 
death was good—the hare wall, the cupboard bed, and the 
business of walking back and forth before the bed where 
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the dead woman lies and where Peer had slept as a child 
was—if only Mr. Schildkraut would not stop that once 
and register his pale face in the spotlight !—wonderfully 
right and sure. But a further homeliness to the whole 
design might have been more searching. And the scene 
in the troll king’s palace—so finely ruled by Mr. Digges— 
droll as it was, was carried to a comical beer-mug realism 
and noise that killed any chance of our getting the satire 
and wit of the lines. But the madhouse scene, with its 
European reminiscences, was a rattling success, the slant 
lines, the shapes, the cage, the light. And the scene where 
Peer lies asleep, with the angular rock shapes on either side, 
and on the sky, beyond the man’s figure lying there, the 
shadows moving, swaying, with their nodding horror of 
dark dreams and restless life, was a triumph. 

Mr. Joseph Schildkraut has made so much progress 
since his Liliom that we are obliged to take him really into 
account as an actor. When the curtain rose on that first 
scene of Peer Gynt, I had the impression of a beautiful 
creature filled with a leaping life and with a blur of young 
poetry and madness about him. His movements, his con- 
centration on the wild moment, and most of all his verve 
and spring in the wedding scene, led me to think that 
something was going to happen, an important piece of 
poetic acting. But from that on, Mr. Schildkraut’s work 
declined till it reached its heaviest failure in the place where 
Peer reviews the irony of his life and in doing so ~*ates the 
chief matter of the play. And yet Mr. Schildkraut as an 
actor must be reckoned with, and must be studied for what 
he has and has not and might yet attain to. His greatest 
fault as an artist—though it shows much less this year than 
last—is an almost vulgar response to the audience’ casual 
applause. If a piece of business gets a handclap or an in- 
flection gets a snicker, he is too apt to repeat them; many 
of his best inventions are technically vulgarized by this 
eager willingness to make a popular go of them, and this 
is a ruinous fault in any art. Mr. Schildkraut has na- 
turally a good flexible voice, its falsetto and heavy tones 
are good and resonant in the head. But he slips too often, 
where the delivery is the ordinary middle tone of conver- 
sation, into a rasping and rather nasal quality that is very 
bad. His English is remarkably natural or local, but still 
inelegant with many vulgar inflections. As an actor his 
best characteristic is a vitality and steam of life that ani- 
mates an entertaining body and a facile mind. At pres- 
ent he has more fertility than taste. He understands the 
poetic remarkably well with regard to its whimsicality, its 
variety of life, its energy’ and power, but less with regard 
to its elegance, gravity, reflection and tragic finality. And 
the chief defect of his playing is the lack of any central 
pathos; he seems, so far, unable to forego a certain glitter- 
ing externality and technical virtuosity for the sake of that 
poignant, delicate unity and spirit that would give his art 
distinction and his quality fineness. 

About Miss Louise Closser Hale’s Asa, Peer’s mother, 
you want somehow to think better than you can. You feel 
that Miss Hale needs time yet. She understands the mean- 
ing of the part, you can see that; she knows the odd, 
Grimm’s fairy tale comicality of this old woman, her gruff- 
ness and her stubborn, devoted heart. She knows the pas- 
sionate, dumb loneliness and obstinate loyalty. And you feel 
that Miss Hale knows what the years between the mother 
and son have stored in them. But she works too hard 
and counterfeits too much mere laborious detail. “If,” a 
Japanese critic wrote in the fourteenth century, “in the 
part of an old man the actor, merely because he has noticed 
that old men wa'k with bent backs and crooked knees and 
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have shrunken frames, sets about to imitate these charac- 
teristics, he may indeed achieve an effect of decrepitude, 
but it will be at the expense of the flower. What this actor 
should study is that effect of will without the correspond- 
ing capacity for action that shows in old age, and this 
effect will be given best by making all movements a little 
late so that they come after the musical beat. For in old 
age there is the will to move but not the corresponding 
capacity. With this in mind the actor may then be as 
lively as he pleases.” Not that Miss Hale should do this 
exactly. But she might find some parallel to it; she needs 
to arrive at some one continuity for the character, an in- 
tense line of life, and then, having let her soul establish a 
unity with this, to subordinate to it the incidental small 
business of age. From where she is already Miss Hale 
ought thus to be able to move into a great piece of acting. 

The last test of Miss Hale and Mr. Schildkraut comes 
in Asa’s death scene, a scene that in itself alone justifies 
the adventure of the Theatre Guild. The old mother is 
dying; the law has taken everything in the house, leaving 
her only a bed. She has chosen the bed that Peer had as 
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a little boy, though it is too short for her to lie in. Peer 
comes. They talk of the games they used to play, of their 
rides after the reindeer over the mountains and the moon. 
He drives the magic sleigh again, talking, reciting verses, a 
crazy ride, into the gates of heaven, he is a child again and 
she is his mother; she gives herself into his hands. Miss 
Hale understands this moment better than does Mr. Schild- 
kraut; whatever else, she has the poetry right. Mr. 
Schildkraut is too unhurt, too facile, too taken up with his 
effects. And meanwhile the scene itself invites everything 
the modern actor might have. In it the dramatist finds 
for the eye as well as for the mind the exact image to ex- 
press his idea. We have the child’s bed, the dying woman, 
the fantastic dreamer, and the dream between him and her, 
this woman from whose body this man has been created 
and who herself follows the creations of his soul; we get 
the sense of nursery rhyme and great, tragic, universal 
poetry together; and, as nowhere else in drama, of a certain 
confusion, blind instinct and divine sublimation of life 
through love, a humble and ecstatic poetry of mother and 
son. StarK YOUNG. 


iP .O PR tA TT 2s POR aM Ss 


Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 


Evening 


Whose woods these are I think I know. 
His house is in the village though; 
He will not see me stopping here 
To watch his woods fill up with snow. 


The little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 


He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


The woods are lovely dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 
And miles to go before I sleep, 


And miles to go before I sleep. 
Rosert Frost. 


Moon Rider 


A sky of deepening bronze 
Seemed tolling like a bell. 
Blue ice filmed shrivelled ponds. 
Snow whispering fell. 


Trees traced a frieze of black. 

One window’s spark 

Flecked gold upon the farmyard track, 
Brightening with the dark. 


He cinched the saddle on the colt 
That snuffed his hand. 

The bar was slid, the bolt 

Shot. The open land 


Lay ghostly still from hill to hill. 

He sprang. They were gone. 

Like foam below them tossed the cnow. 
Hoofs beat on. 


Blurred in the eyes like unshed tears 
Stars crackled overhead ; 

The wind a flickering shears 

That snaps a thread. 


Swift between drifts the flooding thud 
Ran muffled on. 

Straight at the moon he rode 

In goblin dawn. 


Dark trees to one high house 

Closed round him up the drive. 

He reined in hush that seemed to rouse 
The voice of all alive. 


Pebbles that, spattering, ticked the glass 
Awoke a crocus stain. 
He saw her shadow pass 


The blinded pane. 


Over the snow-choked portico 
The house lesned heavy-beamed. 
A footfall light, a footfall low. 
The fanlight gleamed. 


Cautious, the oak both groaned and spoke. 
One golden bud of flame. 

Shadows tall thronged from the hall. 
Name breathed to name. 


In frosted heaven the moon’s shell 
Filled, overflowed with light, 
Welling like ringing of a bell 
Through the lingering night. 
WiuraM Rose Benér. 
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Early American Architecture 


Domestic Architecture of the American Colonies and of 
the Early Republic, by Fiske Kimball; illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $12.00. 


M® FISKE KIMBALL’S portly volume on Amer- 
ican domestic architecture during the provincial 
period, from the founding of the colonies up to, roughly, 
the introduction of the railway, comes at the end of fifty 
years of special research. Mr. Kimball brings together 
the scattered results of earlier investigators, authenticates 
the history of some two hundred typical houses, weeds out 
purely conjectural evidence, and contributes to the whole 
subject a fine passion for detail which makes the present 
volume, within its limits, complete and irreproachable. 
So far as I am aware this is the first book that has even 
attempted to cover in a systematic fashion the whole field 
of early American house architecture, its chief rivals be- 
ing the treatises by Messrs. Isham and Brown on the 
early houses of Connecticut and Rhode Island, published 
two decades ago; and to say that this work is monumental 
would scarcely convey the amount of scholarly collation 
and architectural interest that have gone into the present 
volume. 

Since this book is quite indispensable, and will readily 
claim a place for itself on the shelf of the student of Amer- 
ican history, as well as the lover of architecture, I am free 
to say that it covers only a part of its subject, and that 
while the data it presents are extremely valuable, large 
areas have scarcely even been scratched by Mr. Kimball. 
For one thing, the author’s major interest is in “fine” 
houses; hence as soon as the eighteenth century gives the 
impetus to more ornate modes of building, he neglects the 
development of the farm house during this period, and 
concentrates attention upon the mansion. A similar bias 
leads him to overlook the stone houses of New Jersey, and 
indeed the very existence of architecture in New Jersey; 
the vast wealth of example that Connecticut has to offer 
is likewise slighted; and there is scarcely more than an 
allusion to the influence of the Dutch in New York, as 
in the stone houses of Esopus. I do not quarrel with Mr. 
Kimball over his omissions, for I realize how wide the 
territory is that must be covered and how relatively little 
any single man can study in Mr. Kimball’s exhaustive 
fashion. It is enough to point out that the subject of our 
domestic architecture as a whole remains to be treated; 
and that Mr. Kimball has only established the bench 
marks for a more comprehensive survey. 

Mr. Kimball divides his period into two definite stages; 
and thus removes a lazy vagueness which has long sur- 
rounded the word “colonial”: one is a real colonial 
period which lasted up to the War cf Independence, and 
the other is the carly “Republican” period which continued 
briskly into the eighteen twenties, and in certain parts of 
the country, particularly in the South, prevailed up to 
the Civil War. 

The first stage of the colonial period was the erection 
of primitive, temporary shelters. The common error is 
that these shelters were cabins, built of rough-hewn logs, 
laid horizontally ; cabins of the type which was traditional 
in the nineteenth century days of pioneering. ‘This notion 
was based upon the belief that the early settlers began life 
in the New World with a clean slate, whereas, in point 
of fact, they carried over with them the traditions of 
building common in England during the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, at which time the forests had not yet been laid low 
through the reckless use of wood in building th great 
navy, and more particularly, in smelting iron, aud hence 
in many localities wooden buildings sheltered the better 
sort of peasant. Fresh investigations show, as Mr. Kim- 
ball points out, “that the usual dwellings of agricultural 
laborers in England down to this period, and in remote 
districts long afterward, sometimes nearly to the present 
day, were not of stone or brick, or even of frame, but of 
much more rudimentary construction—of branches, rushes 
and turf, of palings and hurdles, of wattle, clay and mud. 
All these modes of building were practised by the Amer- 
ican colonists—at first often in cases which involved a 
great retrogression from English standards.” 

In the frame houses that followed on the heels of these 
primitive shelters, and that have given us one of the stand- 
ard patterns of American dwelling house, the mediaeval 
English influences likewise remained. A good example 
is the John Ward House in Salem (after 1684) with its 
many-gabled roof, its latticed windows, its overhanging 
second story. ‘lhe use of the kitchen as living room or 
the “parlor” as bedroom refers to conditions which pre- 
vailed pretty generally throughout the countryside in late 
mediaeval England; and along with structures of this 
sort go the same honesty in craftsmanship, the same candor 
in design, the same healthy disdain for concealment of 
functional forms that we find in the work of the mediaeval 
craftsman. ‘They are a litcdle bare, perhaps, these early 
Colonial houses: they lack that touch of gaiety which is 
so noticeable in the carved corbels of contemporary stone 
houses in England. But the virtues of mediaeval archi- 
te.cure are there, and a glance at the interior of the Capen 
House, Topsfield, for example, will show how thoroughly 
genial and sympathetic these virtues could be. ‘The most’ 
valuable of all architectural traditions—the tradition of 
dealing honestly with one’s materials and judiciously with 
one’s necessities, and making the most of them—can be 
derived directly from this early colonial work. 

The growth of trade aleng the seaboard brought pros- 
perity to the Southern plantations and the Northern ports; 
the Boston Post Road, the Albany Post Road, and the 
Philadelphia turnpike drew the settlements together, and 
in the little seaport towns, jealously contesting commercial 
advantages—those were days when, as Cooper tells us, 
Newport seemed a fair rival to New York—a comfortable 
body of merchants arose who wanted some appropriate 
frame for the prudent round of business and sociability, 
mixed with card-playing and horseracing, that made up 
their lives. These were not, typically, the days of restless 
pioneering. There was leisure in eighteenth century Amer- 
ica, and a pretty steady contact by books and letters and 
sons who were studying at Oxford with the culture of 
England; and out of these characteristic limitations and 
freedoms came our Georgian architecture, the patterns for 
which were set in handbooks of design, in the manner 
of Palladio, Inigo Jones, Benson, and the author of 
Vitruvius Britannicus. 

The elements that go into this architecture are classic: 
they are the pillars, the capitals, the architraves, the pedi- 
ments, the cornices, which students and artists, from Pal- 
ladio to Piranesi, had been bringing to light in their 
explorations and reconstructions of Roman and Grecian 
ruins. The structure that supports these elements is 
usually a rectangular, undistinguished box of brick or 
ashlar; and the fine execution which the faithful colonial 
carpenter used to give to the details only accentuates the 
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essential bareness and restriction of the gencral frame. In 
this new Georgian style the structural forms give way 
to the ornamental; the practical is divorced from the 
beautiful; the building itself becomes a method of archae- 
ological display. Although the honesty of the builder at 
first remains uncorrupted, and the bricks are well cemented 
and the beams soundly joined, a disastrous result comes 
about; for the habit of perpetual disguise makes a breach 
for the jerrybuilder, and in the certury that follows, both in 
England and America, the carpenter and the mason “get 
away with” all sorts of shoddy work by freely applying 
the plaster and the paint. Those who welcome the in- 
fluence of the Georgian mode should perhaps ask themselves 
whether the dissociation between the functional and the 
ornamental does not in the end create grossly utilitarian 
structures which are an offence to aesthetics, and a type 
of birthday-cake architecture—best exemplified in America 
during the nineties—which is equally an offence to aesthet- 
ics by reason of the sheer imbecility and of the vacuity of 
its design. I have no wish whatever to post too long a score 
of architectural misdemeanors against the Georgian mode; 
but I cannot forbear to point out that it has a tendency 
to sow the seeds of decay. What a harvest we eventually 
reaped, the historian of nineteenth century architecture will 
some day take the trouble to tell us. 

The War of Independence only plunged America a 
little deeper into the classic revival; so that the style 
of the Early Republic, so far from being suited to pursey 
merchants, who liked their little comforts, indulgences and 
securities, seems obviously meant for pallid, living effigies, 
at least ten feet in height, capable of wide rhetoric gestures 
and of a crushing dignity such as might befit an iceberg. 
Consider the eighteenth century idolum. Was not Rome 
the father of the republican virtues: did not Greece suckle 
democracy: were not the ages that intervened a period 
of Gothic superstition: was not the Latin Republic the 
supreme emblem of political dignity: was not Reason as 
white as marble, and cold as stone? Aye! Was not the 
American legion of post-bellum days the Society of Cin- 
cinnatus; and did not the pioneers of the early nineteenth 
century sprinkle Uticas and Corinths and Syracuses over 
the trail that led across the Mohawk, so that a map of 
those newly United States looks like Butler’s Atlas of 
Classical Geography? The buildings of the time only re- 
flected this classic complex. It was a pompous, foolish and 
utterly misguided myth that the founders of the American 
state chose to live by; but before it had been put to trial 
it made a glowing and persuasive pattern; and no matter 
how ridiculous it looks to us today, it left monuments of 
domestic architecture which have only one defect—they 
are monuments, and not dwelling houses. 

Now classicism, the notion of returning to a pagan polity 
decorously modified by Deism, was a weapon of the revolu- 
tion in both America and France: even Jean-Jacques 
preached the virtues of Sparta and Rome. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who had learned the lessons of radicalism in France, 
was the initiator and chief exemplar of vigorously classical 
structural forms. To Jefferson, the houses of the Georgian 
era seemed scarcely better than stables; and with an 
audacity and skill which speaks for his redoubtable genius, 
he introduced the severe forms of public architecture into 
our domestic territory; albeit his tempered fidelity to 
those stately buildings would have made a contemporary 
of Pericles, huddling in a mean little house at the foot of 
the Acropolis, cry aloud to his Lares and Penates. Jeffer- 
son’s followers took up the style with an enthusiasm which 
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makes similar work in England and France seem quite 
timid and paltering; and from New England to Alabama 
they planted in the midst of broad rural estates a host of 
cold mortuaries which were the bowdlerized American 
versions of those pure-colored and warm toned public build- 
ings whose splendor we should now stupidly call barbaric. 
Alas! who can live continually in a temple? ‘That is a 
spiritual, effort we do not demand even of a priest. It is 
no wonder that the reaction against classicism, beginning 
in the thirties, was steeped in a vulgarity which betrayed 
that the proud, Roman-patterned Republic of the Fathers 
had become a little soiled by the boots and spittle of 
Jacksonian democracy. The myth had worn thin; and 
underneath it the mottled surface of reality was showing 
through. 

While it lasted, however, the republican tradition had 
all the vigor and fertility and derring-do of a genuine style; 
and alongside more sacrosanct modes of building, it pro- 
duced houses, like the Gore House at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, which exhibit a sincere perfection of form. The 
very fact that these houses were so good in their own 
day, that they so completely enshrined and exemplified the 
culture of their period, should make both the Georgian 
and Republican modes subject to a fine scrutiny when they 
are upheld as models for the twentieth century. 

A genuine style has inherent reasons for existence; it 
arises as the natural result of a multitude of inescapable 
conditions, and we cannot “choose” a style without accept- 
ing the whole matrix in which it is embedded: a style 
in fact is the outcome of a way of living and not of prac- 
tices that have been established in a drafting room or a 
joiner’s shop. It would be just as absurd to criticize the 
Republican mode for not answering to present day purposes 
and qualifications as it was for the Renaissance architects 
to dismiss the ogive, because it lacked the virtues that were 
embodied in the Grecian and Roman forms. Let us make 
no such failure of understanding. ‘The sources of our 
Colonial and Republican styles were in contemporary life, 
not in the past; the classic effort was part of a long re- 
reading and re-creation of a mythical antiquity that had 
gone on through the Renaissance; and the classicism of 
the eighteenth century was not stale archaeology but living 
politics. Men took to Roman and Greek architectural 
designs as they had taken to Livy, Terence, Plato and 
Demosthenes; they were seized with a desire to live what 
they conceived to be classic lives—cool, reasonable, patri- 
otic, harmonious; and as long as they were spellbound 
by this-myth they had created, as long as they could throw 
themselves into its drama, their use of classic patterns was 
not merely inevitable but in the deepest sense, right; for 
the style was literally the man, or at any rate, the com- 
munity. Whilst this eighteenth century culture held to- 
gether, it affected the carpenter as well as the gentleman- 
architect; it influenced men in Georgia as well as those 
in Massachusetts. As soon as that culture disintegrated— 
and with the coming of machine industry it very quickly 
disintegrated—the forms themselves tended to disappear, 
and instead of a genuine style, pervading the whole com- 
munity, what was left was a multitude of dull stylicisms, 
which reflected only the professional training of the archi- 
tect or the whim of his patron. The further results of 
this disintegration in the architecture of the last century 
belong to the department of pathology. 

Our survey of early American domestic architecture will 
be valuable, then, in proportion as we realize how little 
it has to give us in structural detail, and how much we can 
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nevertheless profit by our knowledge of the culture under 
which it was created. We today are guided by other 
myths, or else we wander about forlornly, seeking them; 
and unless we are prepared to scrap a whole century of 
scientific investigation, tear up our railroads, and reduce 
the bounds of culture to a handful of ancient texts, we 
cannot create a robust classic tradition, and all our at- 
tempts to will result in such hideously inadequate build- 
ings—I speak as a periodical inmate!—as the New York 
Public Library, buildings which quarrel with every mod- 
ern purpose and which are almost distracting in their in- 
congruity. Here is where I part company with Mr. 
Kimball. He very justly says that criticism of the classic 
buildings “from a functional viewpoint is irrelevant to 
historical consideration.” Agreed. But he goes on to 
say that “whatever be thought of them, there can be no 
doubt that they endowed America with an architectural 
tradition unsurpassed in the qualities of monumentality and 
dignity. It is only this unequalled heritage of classical 
monuments from the formative period of the nation which 
can explain America’s leadership in the new classic re- 
vival of the present.” 

Need I point out the error? It is precisely because we 
are no longer dealing with our ancestors’ problems and 
solutions, but with our own, that the relation of the classic 
style to function becomes a highly important question 
today; and it is because of the elephantine inadaptability 
of the classic mode, in pure or Renaissance design, that we 
feel a sense of biting futility when we contemplate the 
pious and elegant stylicism to which we are nowadays be- 
ing treated. 

If our interpretation of American domestic architecture 
counts for anything, it shows, I believe, that “revival” 
is another mame for necrology. Let us at least have 
the logic of our convictions: when we design monu- 
ments in the fashion of our ancestors, let us plant them 
in cemeteries; if we wish to preserve them, let us place 
them in museums. There are the sources for a genuine 
style in the life that bubbles around us: an architectural past 
that cannot be pumped to the surface without great effort 
is scarcely worth having. We honor our ancestors when 
we live in their best spirit and cheerfully break through 
their forms. 

Lewis Mumrorp. 


The New Outlook in Industry 


Incentives in the New Industrial Order, by J. 4. Hob- 
son. London: Parsons. 4s. 6d. 


R. HOBSON holds a remarkable position among 
English economists. He has been known for thirty 

years as a redoubtable critic of the orthodox school, but 
he has resisted with a rare success the temptation to let his 
theories cramp his own development. Most unconven- 
tional thinkers after untying the knots of tradition proceed 
to tie themselves up in knots of their own. Mr. Hobson 
has exercised a steadily growing influence in England just 
because of the most conspicuous quality, intellectual 
honesty and freedom. A man may think and write ad- 
mirably on his own lines without making people particu- 
larly anxious to know what he thinks in some new emer- 
gency, for such a man may become hard or mechanical in 
his judgment. “We all know,” people will say, “what 
so and so will say and how he will say it.” Mr. Hobson 
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is a man of clear and decided views but even those who 
do not expect to agree with him always wish to know what 
he thinks because they know they will get the best and 
not the worst of his mind—that he adopts his reason to 
his new facts instead of adopting his new facts to his old 
formulas. This is the highest tribute that can be paid 
to the character of a man’s thinking. 

During the last ten or twelve years there has grown 
up in England a new school, known usually as the Guild 
Socialist School. In the face of such a development, 
men who have made a position are tempted either to be 
unfair to the new movement or else to be morbidly anxious 
to show that they have been preaching its ideas themselves 
all the time. 

Mr. Hobson’s new book—an 
of the main problems raised by 
marked by his habitual independence, sincerity and thor- 
oughness. He gives an admirable analysis of the old in- 
dustrial order, the ideas on which it reposed, the nature 
and history of the revolt from it, the kind of society that 
reformers want to substitute for it, and the difficulties in 
their way. If anybody wants to understand the industrial 
situation in England and the way in which English minds 
are moving, he cannot find a better guide. 

Mr. Hobson describes the present position aptly when 
he says that the minority of men and women who seek to 
form policy have lost confidence in the old order with- 
out establishing confidence in any alternative. ‘The old 
confidence has gone because the facts have become too 
strong for the theory into which the orthodox tried to 
pack them. In an age of combinations, whose power is 
greatest in the indispensable services, we look in vain for 
the “invisible hand” which in Adam Smith’s analysis 
guided the several factors of production to the public 
advantage. 

Moreover, the industrial system is definitely 
challenged in the name of workers’ control—a challenge 
that was scarcely heard throughout the nineteenth 
century after the first discontents of the industrial revolu- 
tion had been smothered. Is it possible to reorganize indus- 
try in accordance with these new facts; to substitute public 
control for the private control of those industries where 
free competition has disappeared, and to qualify bureau- 
cratic autocratic management by some form of representa- 
tive self government? Mr. Hobson examines this policy. 
He takes as services that must be brought under public 
control on this scheme, coal-mining, railways, electric gen- 
eration and supply, and the chief functions of banking and 
insurance. He discusses in turn the several objections 
that are urged: 

(1) the want of provision for financing the socialized 
industries; (2) the want of incentives to inventive and 
technical ability; (3) defective discipline and consequently 
ineficient labor; (4) bureaucratic incompetence; (5) in- 
adequate protection of the consumer. 

It is impossible to review the arguments Mr. Hobson ~ses 
on these several questions within the limits of an article. 
His readers will find that he does not shirk difficulties or 
give less than their full weight to objections. I have only 
space to summarize his reflections on two topics. 

Some contend that a new social order, with its mon- 
opolies nationalized, its inheritances and its high incomes 
heavily taxed, its rates of remuneration moving towards 
equality, would be rendered unworkable by the stoppage 
of saving and a consequent loss of productivity. This 
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Mr. Keynes’s book on the Peace, that the unequal dis- 
tribution of a given national income favors saving. Mr. 
Hobson would say that this was true but not the whole 
truth. Capital represents the excess of things produced 
over the things consumed, but it does not follow that that 
is the best society in which a great deal is produced and 
very little is consumed. Consumption as well as ab- 
stinence is essential to production. So you may have 
wasteful saving as you miay have wasteful spending 
and the consequences are a glutted market and un- 
employment. 

A more equitable distribution of income would reduce 
the proportion of saving to spending but it does not follow 
that there would be a reduction in the absolute quantity 
of savings. “If this policy made for fuller employment 
of the factors of production and so for an enlargement of 
real income, a smaller proportion of saving might yield 
as large or a larger amount of new capital.” Mr. Hob- 
son cites our war experience in support of this argument. 
During the war, in spite of all kinds of difficulties, our 
industrial system turned out a product fifty percent larg- 
er than its average yield in pre-war times because all the 
available plant and labor were being operated at top speed 
in answer to the pressure of consumption. Mr. Hobson 
argues that this experience shows the effect of a redis- 
tribution of income and purchasing power on the demand 
for commodities and the effect of the fuller use of factors 
of production on output. 

The other argument to which attention might be ¢alled 
is the argument from the dual basis on which industry 
would rest. It would be fatal in Mr. Hobson’s opinion 
to attempt a sudden wholesale transformation of industry 
from a profiteering to a public system. It would be fatal 
because the kind of financial skill that is required for 
certain operations, the more adventurous kind of indus- 
trial development, would not be found or encouraged in 
a bureaucracy. This argument was used by Mr. Lloyd 
George against the nationalization of the coal mines. Mr. 
Hobson shows that the kind of finance needed for the 
services he proposes to nationalize is more sober and less 
speculative, and that these other qualities will find their 
scope and reward in industries that are not suitable, at 
any rate under present conditions, for public control. So 
again, with the sort of pushing ambitious man who will 
win great successes in private industry but will not dis- 
play his special qualities of dash and imagination in the 
public service. 

“It is mot indispensable,” replies Mr. Hobson, 
“to social industry to tame and harness to the public 
service this kind of leviathan. He would not work in so- 
cial harness but would prove a plunger and a wrecker.” 
His place is in the non-essential industries. Let him 
make ‘what money he can out of those industries 
“subject to taxation and the public protection of employees 
and consumers.” 

I have only touched on some aspects of Mr. Hohbson’s 
argument. His book is a frank, honest, dispassionate ex- 
amination of some of the fundamental problems that con- 
front us. Our industrial system no longer answers the 
needs of our society and it has come to grate on the nerves, 
the instincts and temper of the self-conscious worker. 
What alternative or what modification is possible? Mr. 
Hobson’s book makes an excellent complement to Mr. 
R. H. Tawney’s classic The Sickness of an Acquisitive 
Society. 


Books of the Month 


Jacob’s Room 


by Virginia W oolf. (Harcourt; $2.00) 
Poems 
by George Santayana. 
Countries of the Mind 
by J. Middleton Murry. 
The Flower in Drama 
by Stark Young. 
Waldo Frank: A Study 
by Gorham Munson. (Boni: $1.50) 
The Writings of Lafcadio Hearn (Sixteen Volumes: 
Limited Edition) 
by Lafcadio Hearn. 
The Hill of Dreams 
by Arthur Machen. 
Letters and Papers 
by John Addington Symonds. 
Studies in Empire and Trade 
by J. W. Jeudwine. 
Insanity and the Criminal Law 
by William A. White. 
Many Marriages 
by Sherwood Anderson. 
Paint 
by Thomas Craven. (Harcourt; $2.00) 
Contemporary German Poetry: An Anthology 
by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
(Harcourt; $1.75) 


(Scribner; $1.50) 
(Dutton; $4.00) 


(Scribner; $1.50) 


(Houghton; $128.00) 
(Knopf; $2.50) 
(Scribner ; $3.50) 
(Longmans; $7.50) 
(Macmillan; $2.50) 


(Huebsch ; $2.00) 


On 
Essays by Hilaire Belloc 
Georgian Stories: 1922 
by Katherine Mansfield, May Sinclair, D. H. Law- 
rence, Sheila Kaye-Smith, W. Somerset Maug- 
ham, etc. (Putnam; $2.50) 


(Doran; $2.00) 
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Contributors 


Winirrep We LLEs is the author of a volume of poems, 
The Hesitant Heart, and an editor of the Measure. 

Ropert HILLyer, a conservative poet whose verse has 
often appeared in the New Republic, contributes his 
first essay to appear in these pages. 

Arno_p J. Tornpee was a member of the Middle Eastern 
section of the British delegation at the Peace Con- 
ference. He is the author of The New Europe, 
Chapters on Greece and the Balkans, The Western 
Question in Turkey and Greece. 

Lituian Secat Kopevorr is in charge of the research de- 
partment of biological chemistry at the New York 
Psychiatric Institute. 

NicHoLas Kope.orr is in charge of the research depart- 
ment of bacteriology at the same institution. 

Joun Roruscuitp, Harvard 1919, is the executive sec- 
retary of the National Student Forum under whose 
auspices six foreign students from various European 
countries have visited a large number of American 

colleges. 
Ropert Frost is the author of A Boy’s Will, North of 

Boston, A Mountain Interval. His Selected Poems 
is soon to be issued by Henry Holt and Company. 

I WiuiaM Rose Bevét is an associate editor of the Literary 

Review of the New York Evening Post. He has 
published several volumes of poems, among them 
The Falconer of God, Moons of Grandeur, etc. 

Lewis Mumrorp is the author of The Story of Utopias, 
recently issued by Boni and Liveright. 

J. L. Hammonp is an English journalist and sociologist, 
author of Charles James Fox, collaborator in Essays 
in Liberalism by Six Oxford Men, and joint author 
with his wife of The Village Labourer and The 
Town Labourer. 
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W. H. HUDSO 


B 


A Book of Wonderfully Companiable Quality 
With a foreword by his lifelong friend and admirer 


EDWARD GARNETT 


A Hind in Richmond Park 


From the Literary Review of The New York Evening Post: 


“Dominating each of his v9 / different books is an exquisite sensitiveness to nature. 
pausing occasionally to chat with us about this and that in a leisurely, m 
And since that man has the wisdom and moderation of full maturity, joined to the honesty 


that he takes us with him on his rambles . . 
which is the way of a man of mature years. 


t of his charm; 
-ditative way, 


This, I think is at the rox 


and enthusiasm and sensitiveness of youth, his work exhibits a richness and a fine discrimination which together form the essence of 


good literature. . . 


- There are few with whom one may pass the time of day more delightfully than with Mr. Hudson.”—Brooks Shepard 


COMMENTS ON “A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK” 


The New York Times: ‘We find that a new and vitalizing stimulus 
has been brought to our lives .. . if one is to characterize Hudson's 
writing in a word it would be ‘companionableness’.” 


A Shepherd’s Life $3.00 Dead Man’s Plack 
Adventures Among A Traveller in Little 


$2.50 


Bird: 4.00 Things 3.00 
Birds of La Plata. The Naturalist in La 
2 vols. 15.00 Plata 3.00 


The Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry 


By the Committee on Work Periods in Continuous Industry of 
the Federated American Engineering Societies. It includes a 
General Survey by Horace B. Drury, a special report on the 
iron and steel industry by Bradley Stoughton and a Foreword by 
Warren G. Harding, President of the United States. $3.50 


British and Continental Labor Policy 
By B. G. de Montgomery 


An account of the political labour movement and labour legisla 
tion in Great Britain, France and Scandinavian countries, 1900- 
1922. Of great value as bringing into convenient compass in 
formation gathered from widely separated sources. $8.00 


Women in the Factory 
By Adelaide Mary Anderson 


formerly H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories. She 
calls it “an admimistrative adventure, 1893 to 1921.” 33.00 
Penal Discipline 
n 
Jate H.M. Inspector of Prisons. $3.00 
Remembering and Forgetting 
By T. H. Pear 


Professor of Psychology in the University of Manchester 


A. guide-book especially addressed to physicians, introducing the 
uninitiated to some of the most vital problems of remembering 
and forgetting. $3.00 


Medical Psychology and Psychical 


Research 
By T. W. Mitchell, M.D. 


An intensely interesting analysis of problems of hypnotism, 
hysteria, multiple personality, etc., by the President of the 
Society for Psychical Research. $3.00 


The Real South America 
By Chatles Domville-Fife 


A breezy, entertaining description of life in the land of broad 
horizons, a capital book for any interested in this southern con 
tinent which is making itself increasingly felt in the affairs of 


the world. $5.00 
. * J .* 
Six Years in Bolivia 
By A. V. L. Guise 
The Boston Transcript describes it as “a model in its way, 
authoritative, readable, finely illustrated . . . one of the finest 
$7.00 


of recent volumes of travel.” 


The Times (London) calls it “The appropriate summing-up of all his 
other books; it knits into a whole that life in Nature and man which 


was an unfading joy and wonder to him.” 


Far Away and Long Idle Days in Pata- 


° $3.00 gonia 2. 
Birds in Town A Crystal Age 2.00 
Village 4.00 The Book of a Natar- 
The Purple Land 2.00 alist 
Gypsying Through South America 
By Eugene Cunningham 
The New York Herald says that this will provide hours of pleasure 
“for those who love crude adventuring in the back lots of civih 
zation, roadside experiences and the actual flavors of life.”’ $7.00 
Where the Twain Meet 
By Mary Gaunt 
A gossipy history and a picturesque description combined of 


With both sympathy 
rich im rare 


$6.00 


Jamaica, Britain's earliest tropical colony 
and humor Miss Gaunt tells a story surprisingly 
adventure and romance 


. 

Mainly East 

By Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
It is seldom that a book of travel is at once so large in scope 
and so patterned with the interesting details which accompany 
a leisurely sketching trip to Egypt, Palestine, the Greek Islands, 
Salonica, the Dardanelles, Constantinople, Smyrna, Syria, etc 
Now we are held by the lure of romantic settings practically 
unchanged in centuries, now we see the latest political situation 
in the Middle East. The book is both stimulating and pictur 
esque. $6.00 


.* * 
Countries of the Mind 
By J. Middleton Murry 
Essays in iaeaeaty Criticism by the Editor of “The Atheneum” 
whose reputation for singular delicacy of thought is international 
Every page of his book evinces his love for the beautiful, the 
noBle and the perfect in literature, besides expounding his 


definite theory of literary creation. $4.00 
Two novels of distinction by the same author 
The Things We Are $2.50. Still Life 2.50 
The Works of Li Po, Chinese Poet 
Translated into verse by SHIGEYOSHI OBATA 
SAMUEL MERWIN, author of “Hills of Hau,” etc., writes: 
“The book really carried me deeper into the old China I've seen 
and known and smelled than any other I've read. It haunts. . . 


Obata lets you into the poet's soul.” $3.50 


. >. 
The Coming Renaissance 
A Sequence of Essays edited and arranged by 
MARCHANT, with an Introduction by the Very Rev 
Dean of St. Pauls. 
The object of this powerful series of papers by leaders in 
different spheres of thought and action is to offer a constructive 
program, stimulating to a progress more satisfactory than any 
yet achieved by mankind. $5 


SIR JAMES 
W. R. INGE, 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


The enthralling account of FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI’S breath-taking adventures 


KATHARINE LEE BATES: R. H. DAVIS, 


“More absorbing than any fic- 
tion. .. . It is sometimes hard 
to tell which are Beasts and 
which are Men, but his own 
quiet heroism certainly ranks 
him very near the Gods.” 


terror. 
and bad lands! 


All prices are net, postage extra. 


“Bob Davis of Munsey's,”’ 


“The most sincerely ingenuous record of adventure ever read 
an interpretive soul can take the open road as this man took it and 
fight his way to safety without missing a single detail of this tour of 
Talk about Cook conducting sightseers through the good 
I elect in future to go with Ossendowski, who is a 
good traveller, goes light, and is prepared for the worst 

The appeal of the book is universal. 


DR. ERNEST M. STIRES: 
“Every page of the volume is 
nourishing and stimulates the ap 
petite for more.” 


ERNEST S. BAGGER: 

“The most stupendous and mag- 
nificent thing I have read im a 
long while.” 


calls it 
Only 


$3.00 


The books can be bought in any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Are 


Stocks 
a Buy? 


You will never guess the 
answer to this question! 

Day to day ripplesin the 
stock market cannot be 
forecast in any way. 

It is little short of ridicu- 
lous to try to play against 
the “insider” on the man- 
ipulated movements. 

The broad swings—the 
rises of 50 to 100 points— 
however, are governed by 
the great basic Law of 
Action- Reaction. They 
can be forecast with re- 
markable accuracy and 
can be depended upon for 
a long profit. 


Babson’s 
REPORTS 


Investors Service based 
onfundamental conditions 
forecasts coming condi- 
tions in both stock and 
bond markets. Ittells you 
when to buy, what to buy 
and when to sell. There- 
fore, instead of buying one 
security “here and anoth- 
er there,” you follow a 
definite set method for 
investing your funds. A 
degree of security, quite 
impossible to get in an 
other way, together wi 
highly satisfactory profit 
naturally follows. 


Booklet on Request 


If you are not among the 
thousands of investorswho have 
found the answer to “maximum 
return — minimum risk” in The 
Babson Investors Service—tear 
out the MEMO—now—and hand 
it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 
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Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of Regular and India 
To those naming NewRepublic we will 


let “You are the Jury,” prices, etc. 


“Whe six honest, gore wear, 

hey taught e a 71e : 

Their names are WHATand WHY and WHEN. 
and HOW and WHERE and WHO.",.,.... 


WHAT was the Declaratic: of London? WHAT are consols? 
WATY does the date for Easter vary from year to year? 
WHEN and by whom was the great pyrarmd of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge 
WHO was Mother Bunch? Mill boy of the Slashes? 
Are these “six men"serving you too? Give them 
an opportunity by placing 


? Delhi? 


The name Merriam on Webster’s Dictionaries has a like significance to that of 
the government’s mark on a coin. The New Inrsanationat is the final 
for = Supreme Courts and the Government Printing Office at Washington. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts,'U. S. A. 
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For Your Secretary 


Write Babson’sStatistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass.. as foilows: 
Please send me bookletC53 ‘Getting 
the Most from Your Money,’ gratis 
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THOS. COOK @ SON 





Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Pension Tours—select itineraries, best 
leadership. Fares ranging from $400 

—32 days—and up. 


COOK’S Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 
MEDITERRANEAN 
by splendid, new, Cunard-Anchor Liner, 


TUSCANIA—Sailing June 30—63 days 
—Popular Fares. 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


















THE PEOPLES INSTITUTE 


COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
Friday Evening, March $—Everett Dean Martin: 
“The New Liberalism and Morals.”’ 

Sunday Evening, March ti—Charies Zeubtin: 
“Three Centuries of American Democracy.” 
Tuesday Evening, March 13—Matthew Woll: 
“Industrial Courts, Compulsory Arbitration, 

Injunction, Social Legisiation.”’ 











THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We have over 1,006,900 (Secondhand and New) 
em every cenceivable subject in stock. On ap- 
proval Also Rare Beeks and Sets of Authors. 
@atalogues free Mention requirements. Com- 


missions executed. 
FOYLSES, 121 Charing Cress Read, London, Eng. 
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ALASKA, our last frontier, If you can rouch 
it, with a little help, have a real vacation with 
us in this wonderland, now for the firat time 
easily reached. Magnificent scenery, comfortable 
camps, hunting; fishing, prospecting, exploring 
Guests limited to twenty. The Taku River Com- 
pany, Juneau, Alaska. 











Hamilton Grange Camps 


Where children jearn to tive by living. 
In the pine-woods of New Jersey, on the old 
Rancocas Creek at New Lisbon 
One hour from Philadelphia. 
Two hours from New York. 
Address 
MRS. R. O. VAN ARSDALE 
: Hamilton Grange Schoo! 
513 West 142nd Street New York City 








TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
in college preparatory school and college for 
women would like teaching or tutoring. 
Address Box 205, New Republic. 











Swedenborg’s Amazing 
Revelations 


Edwin Markham, the famous poet, says: 

“little by little the world has epened te this seer’s 
amazing revelations. As the genial ocean streams 
imperceptibly warm and invigorate eur shores, se the 
influence of the mighty currents of Swedenbors’s 








“PERFECT SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES” 
By W. H. Bates, M.D. 


This book has proven to thousends that all dis- 


eases of the eye are curable without operation or 
lasses 


at last. No ae hopeless. 


Price 00—C.0.D. on approval. 


CENTRAL FIXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY 
300 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 








thought has for a hundred gears been thawing and 
warming the bleak theology ef the Middle Ages and 
his writings beating 


are the prime 
down the wall of irrationality, making way for « 
Se eee ee © Ge ee ae & 


Swedenborg’s “Divine Love and Wis- 
dom,” “Divine Providence,” “Heaven 
and Hell,” and “The Four Doctrines.” 
600 pp. ea., 30¢ apiece, postpaid. Stamps taken. 


REV. L. G. LAND 


3741 Windsor Place St. Louls, Mo. 
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“LETTERS OF A 


SELF-MADE RACE” 











——TfF TITLE Mr. 
(« © Wells should 
) have given this 
latest and greatest 
work of his, is 
“Letters of a Self-Made Race 
to Its Sons.” For that is pre- 
cisely what it is. In this book 
you seem to hear the race itself, 
now in the first flush of power, 
telling you the story of its early 
struggles, its adventures and es- 
capes, its victories, and defeats, 
its meannesses, its tricks and its 
moments of high heroism. 
Someone has said that the whole 
story of any man’s life would 
make a great novel. How much 
greater novel, then, is this pri- 
vate diary of a parvenu race, 
risen from the gutters of time 
to lordship of the world? It’s 
not altogether a pretty story. 
But it’s exactly the kind of story 
that ought to give the sons of 
this hard, cruel, heroic old 
fighter pride in their ancestry 
and determination to use wisely 
the power he has left them. And 
the book closes with this inspir- 
ing message— 














New Republic Edition 
Reproduced 14 actual size 
Printed from original plates 


Over 400 pages 
212 Illustrations 


Bound in scarlet, gold-stamped 




















WV E HAVE DREAMS; we 

have at present undiscip- 
lined but ever increasing power. Can 
we doubt that presently our race will 
more than realize our boldest ima- 
ginations, that it will achieve unity 
and peace, that it will live, the chil- 
dren of our bleod and lives will live, 
in a world made more splendid and 
lovely than any palace or garden that 
we know, going on from strength to 
strength, in an ever widening circle 
of adventure and _ achievement? 
What man has done, the little tri- 
umph of his present state, and all this 
history we have told, form but the 
prelude to the things that man has 


got to do.” 


g AN WE DOUBT IT?” 

We must not doubt it. For 
on our belief its realization de- 
pends, As Herbert Croly point- 
ed out in last week’s New Re- 
public, the belief in the ultimate 
regeneracy of humanity is one 
of those religious truths which 
are true only in so far as you 
believe them. If mankind is not 
to repeat the old cycle of “shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves in three 
(or 300) generations,” it will 
be because we have kept the 
faith—and made it grow. In 
such books as Wells’ “Short 
History” and such journals as 
The New Republic the vision 
lives. Both book and journal, 
the one from age to age, the 
other from week to week, pre- 
sent, in the light of the vision, 
those scientific truths—the facts 
—that make the dream come 
true. It is for this reason that 
The New Republic has arranged 
for its own edition of this great 
work. And it is also for this 
reason that hundreds of readers 
of The New Republic have al- 
ready accepted the combination 
offer of book and journal at a 
price that only cooperation has 
made possible. 


THe New REPUBLIC, 421 West 218T STREET, NEw Yor«K C1TY 
For the enclosed $(.80 send me The New Republic for a year and “Short History of the World” (New Republic Edition). 
Tc. 0S Cosaetchiks 5S ouch bE Son's cube ccccevccccecaacebedebtheanens 
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London Service 


from New York 


Next Sailings of the Famous 
Cabin Ships are — 


President Monroe 
March 28 


President Van Buren 
April 4 


President Polk 
April 11 


President Garfield 
April 18 


Inaddition tothese,one 
of the first class ships 
Sails Each Saturday 


Write Today 


Mail the information blank 
today for the new booklet, 
“Economy Trips to Europe,” 
and also for the handsomely 
illustrated booklet showing 
actual photographs of the 
Government ships that run to 
all parts of the world. No 
obligation. Send the infor- 
mation blank now! 


Un 


45 Broadway 





to Europe 


F you are planning a trip to Europe, you can now 

have the vacation of your life for on/y $495. Send . 
the information blank below for your Government’s 
surprising new booklet, ‘‘Economy Trips to Europe,’’ - 
which gives suggested itineraries for tours of six weeks 
costing but $495 and shows you howto geta maximum 
return for your time and money spent abroad. Don’t 
fail to write for this invaluable guide. 


Glorious Days on Government Ships 


The low rates on the swift, comfortable ‘‘cabin ships”’ 
operated by the United States Lines make this six 
weeks trip practicable at $495. On these splendid ves- 
sels, a cabin passage to England is only $120—third- 
class $85. The advance bookings for the ‘‘Peak’’ 
season—June and July—are heavy, but there are still 
excellent accommodations available for March, April 
and May—wonderful month for travel! 


PNPQRMA TION BLANK 
loformation Section oY Seca" 
Please send without obligation the U. 5. Government literazare 
trip to Europe (J, to The Orient (J, to South Americe(). 


My Name. 


W. . 
d above. | am considering a 





describe: 
1 would travel Ist class (), 24 0), 34 0. 














For information in regard to sailings, address: 


ited States Lines 


New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


U. Ss. SHIPPING BOARD 
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